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--.- FRESH FROM ‘THE PRESS... 


HALF A HUNDRED STORIES 
For the Little People. 





WE 








By nearly 
HALF A HUNDRED WRITERS. 





Beautifully Bound in Red Cloth and Gold. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, 75 CENTS. 





This collection of Short Stories will be found of great worth in Kindergarten, 


Primary School and Home. The Stories are short and suggestive, two valuable 
qualities in children’s stories. 





PUBLISHED BY 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York. Atlanta. Kansas City. 
Chicago Agents, THOMAS CHARLES CO., 195-197 Wabash Ave. 
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THE CLEAN AND CONVENIENT 


Weis Brush Tube 
at White [lucilage. 


Por Sticking Everything. Far Superior to ordinary -y 
Goes twice asfar Sticks Quick. THE BRUSH [IAKES I 


HANDY For Bank, Business House, School, Mounting Photos and 
S General’ Paspeces. 


DAINTY For Library, Kindergarten, Paper Flowers, Lamp Shades, Etc. 
A 20TH CENTURY LUXURY. 


For Sale at Stationers and Druggists. 
BY MAIL, EACH, 15C. SIX, 75C. TWELVE, $1.25. 


BIND MAGAZINES AT HOME. 


The Weis Patent Binder Looks Like a Book. 

PERMANENT as well as temporary, binds all back numbers. No punch- 
ing, needles, thread, etc. No BotHer. Eacu Comp.ete. 

Binders in ha dsome maroon cloth, titles in gold, any one of the following to 
hold six copies, sent PREPAID to any address in the United States on re ceipt 
of 50 cents. McClure’s, Century, Harper’s Monthly, Scribner’s, Cosmopoli- 
tan, Munsey, Review of Reviews, North 
American Review, Chatauquan, Self Culture, 
St. Nicholas, Outin ng, Metrope litan. Ladies 
Home Jour rnal, holds 12 copies, 80 cents. 
Beautiful Music Binder, ‘holds 20 
copies, 81.00. Teachers and Agents 
make money selling these Binders. 
Send for Lists and Agents’ Terms. 
THE WEIS BINDER C°., 

42 Jackson St., TOL EDO, O. 
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New Gold Embossed 


SOUVENIRS. 


j A Very Appropriate Gift 
from Teacher to Pupil. 
Each souvenir consists of two fine GOLD EMIBOSSED CARDS 


ivory finish, on one of which is printed the name of the school, 
name and number of district, or department, date, name of teacher, 
director or directors, etc. On the other is printed the names of the 
pupils. The border and the word Souvenir are artistically 
embossed in bright gold. What a delight they will be to both 
pupils and parents. The teacher who has never used these Souvenirs 
is not able to appreciate their inestimable value. 

These Souvenirs are not only very pretty, but they are also useful 


Kinzua Public School, ; . f| _as they form a brief record of the school. 
| a SEND FOR SAMPLE 
OF GREAT IMPORTANCE. Do not fail in ordering to 




















District Wo. 8. 


= ; write names very plainly. Do not write them at all but print them. 
y Cass Gownsbip, Every one should be very sure that names are spelled correctly. 
4 hamilton County, When in print the wrong spelling is easily seen. Although we fill all 


orders promptly, yet we beg that all orders be sent in early, Send 


LEO ANowa. | yours now. 
aa pnrne SOUVENIRS WITH PORTRAITS. 














1897 — 1898. 

PR RHHRS Those desiring Souvenirs with portraits can have them of us that 
way. The number of Souvenirs ordered should never be less than 
there are names of pupils. 

)} Presented by + SAMPLES OF SOUVENIRS FREE. 
' : - Teacher Ours are the finest and cheapest Souvenirs in PRICES, 
: Margaret N. Patterson, : ; the market. We alone are the originators and 20 Souvenirs or 
Ei , ont i less 4 cents each 
SD. F Braley, Pnncipal are always in the business, 4 each. 
ey? i. 3. Futon. Gounty Supt Please mention this paper. i aay saa 
= 4 ) ¥ Souvenir over 20. 
—— So irs 
. . Address would be $1.00. 


Money need 


not be sent till 
Bixler Printing Co., [Ser 


For prices 
with portraits 


Canal Dover, Ohio. vw oy 














THE LATEST = 
Nature Readers for the Little Ones. 


1st and and Years, 2nd and 3rd Years. 3rd and 4th Years. 





Some of Our Friends. ‘Nature Stories for Youngest | Stories from Garden and Field. 
Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


It must be welcomed by teachers and children 
| everywhere as “just the thing” that has been 
| needed.— Primary Education. 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

For First Year. Interesting stories of animals | 

told in a charming manner. Easy reading for 
very little children. 


Readers. 
By Anna C, DAvIs. 


| 
| Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
} 


Buds, Stems and Roots. Little Flower Folks, or Stories 





Embellished with colored photographic illus- 


we vanes - pre Cath, 49 conte. trations. Large type. from Flowerland. 
A charming book for the little folks, encourag- ™ . 
ing a love of plant life yet giving valuable infor- You are to be congratulated upon the illus- | By Mara L. Parr. Vols. I. and II. 
mation for stories. trations in your Nature Stort:s for Youngest Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
O Fl Friend Readers, Little children will get more from 
ur ower rrienas. these than from the text, good as it is. Our Friends of the Field. 





Illus. Large ‘ : Henry T. BAILey, Supt. of Drawing, Mass. | 
mS oT Pgrenn ile eee ae Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Plant Babies and Their Cradles. | Introduction to Leaves from| Leaves from Nature's Story- 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, Book. 
i Nature. By Mrs. M. A. B. KeLty 
Stories from Birdland. ’ y Mrs. M. A. B. Key. 
Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. Vols. I., 11., 111. Illus. Boards, 40 cents; 


Fully Illus. Vols. I.’ and II. 
Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. Printed in large type and graphically illus- 
As to the literary quality and accuracy of these trated The exercises are graded as far as e 
books we need only to say that they are by the | possible, so as to bring before the eye of the Hiawatha. 
successful author of Stories from Animal Land_ | child a new word or two as he advances. Paper Editon. 10 cents. 


Cloth, 60 cents each. 











EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, 63 Fifth Avenue, 378 Wabash Avenue, 809 Market Street, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISOO. 
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«@ ANIMALS. ©-|Books for Feb. 12 and 22. 











What tative of the Camel family lives in South 
America? | HOW TO CELEBRATE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 
How does the Bison differ from the Buffalo? 


Wht do yeu haew of thee Mashont os. 0 henst of bnsten? For all grades. Contains 9g attractive special exercises; 


Where does the Alpaca live and for what is it valuable . 3 Flag Drills; 50 Patriotic Quotations; many recitations 
commercially ? and songs. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 

These and hundreds of other questions of much interest and 
importance are answered by “ ANIMALS,” LINCOLN THE PATRIOT. 


A POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. A ready program for Lincoln’s Birthday. Includes a 


eh narra‘ive of his life; tributes here and abroad; speeches; 





___ It is issued in monthly parts. Each part contains ten large characteristics; anecdotes; material for compositions. 
pictures of Animals with interesting descriptions. It is very valu- a 
able in schocl work in many ways. In fact it is issued in response Price, 15 cents, postpaid. 
to the repeated demands of many teachers for a work of this kind. 


Coupons for the first five parts appeared in the PRIMARY RECITATIONS. 
January number of this paper. 


Contains 100 selections for primary children. For 
Mention this paper and send 75 cents for the first 
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six parts Washington’s Birthday, Arbor Day, Memorial Day, and 
Subscribers for a year (12 numbers) at $1.50 will many other occasions. Price, 25 cents. 
receive free a portfolio of Domestic Animals in colors. 
Contents of Part 6. FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. 
6 1 A European Lynx. A large number of the most attractive drills for all 
ames cousen 2 Bet to Butfal occasions. This is one of our most attractive books. 
‘ 3 indian Water buttalo. z 
WITH 4 A White Yak. Price, 25 cents. 
5 The Eland. 
15 CE 2 = 
Rowton 6 The Wapiti Stag. BANNER DAYS OF THE REPUBLIC. 
Entitles the Sender » The Axis Deer : ¥ 
To Part 6 of 8 A Wild Boar : A delightful play or exercise for about 37 pupils of 
ANIMALS. 9 The oF a various ages. Excellent for any patriotic occasion. Price, 
<A 10 A German Boar. 15 cents. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York, 
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eneaien we gical SUGGESTIONS ON CHILDREN’S READING. 


PITTSFIELD, N. HL, Jan. 3, 1899. arse every home and school comes a growing demand for good, helpful, 

‘ juvenile literature. Many of our leading educators, representing the advanced 

thought of the land, have heartily commended our publications in this line. 

From kindergarten to college the children should be trained to read the 
classics of Literature, History and Science. 

According to now generally accepted conclusions, the younger children 
should be given books that appeal to their imagination — mythology, fairy stories, 
and stories about animals; while older children prefer history, biography, books 
on travel, etc. 

During the past dozen years or more the best energies of the Educational 
Publishing Company have been devoted to the publishing and arranging of 
; ( children’s bocks along accepted lines of pedagogical thought. Among the 
"RESCEEESCECE CECE ECECECCECECCECECCES schools and with the schools we have done our work. We believe this long 

; experience has taught us the needs of the children. 

w The grateful thanks of many who have secured some of our books for their 
pupils, and who have told us of the genuine interest for good reading thereby 
aroused, has induced us to prepare a special catalogue of “Ten Dollar 30 
Volume School Libraries.” Sent free. 

The books have been carefully selected, and can be safely followed by any 


ege teacher desiring to select a course of reading or a School Library for her pupils. 
Our Certificate Method. . ; Aone, 
= °°» | ° Educational Publishing Co. 


The “‘ HAWTHORNE LIBRARY CERTIFICATES” which we send you (FREE), are to be placed in the hands 
of your pupils, each one acting as a representative in obtaining subscriptions for his school library. Some pupils will 
dispose of only two or three, while others will sell as many as ten or fifteen shares. One teacher writes us that nearly 
the entire amount ($10.00) was raised in two hours, by this method, but everyone, of course, cannot expect as excellent 
results as this; the average time being from four to ten days. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., 


I gave the certificates to my pupils Monday 
noon. When they returned at 1 o’clock they 
brought $6.60. One little boy sold nine in the 
noon hour. The remaining $3.40 tLey bruught 
Tuesday morning. I don’t think the children 
worked over one hour. It was fun to see them 
hurrying; each one trying to sell the most. 
Mrs. MATTIE GEORGE. 
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The subscriber is given a certificate of his subscription, and his name is written in the blank space for that purpose, 
and the certificate is then signed by the pupil. 


The work has a good effect on the pupil, making him feel that he is an important factor in securing a library for his 
school, thereby stimul .ting his interest in the matter. 


WE WILL CHEERFULLY SEND CIRCULARS, certificates and catalogue, free of charge to any teacher who 


would like to try this method of securing money to purchase one of our famous 30 volume School Libraries. 
SEND YOUR REQUEST ON A POSTAL CARD. THIS IS THE TOTAL COST TO YOU. 
REMEMBER: Vox are under no obligation, or do not enter into any contract to order a library unless 


you succeed in disposing of the certificates. Less than per cent of those who try to secure 
a library by our method are unsuccessful and return the certificates tous. Address 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston. 63 Fifth Ave., New York. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 809 Market St., San Francisco. 
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Practical Problems in Arithmetic 


Part I. For Primary Grades. 





By ANNA J. McGRATH. 





HIS is a book long desired by intelligent educators. 
The author of it, a teacher of many years’ experience, 
has endeavored to make the study of arithmetic 

pleasant to the youngest pupils, and has sought to make the 
child understand the connection between arithmetical facts 
and every-day life. The statement 35—18=17 has no par- 
ticular interest to the average child, but connect that fact 
with something he does every day, something in which he is 
interested, and you have his attention fixed and he is ready 
for the mechanical part of the problem. 

The school life of many children in our public schools is 
of necessity short. Time and energy are at a premium. If 
in the allotted time a child can learn two facts where he 
would have otherwise learned but one, who can estimate the 
beneficial results obtained from the economy of time and 
force? 

In PracticaL PrRosBLeMs there is a combination of useful 
information, geographical and historical facts, intelligent 
business transactions that makes it a book of the age; a 
book that teachers will heartily welcome, supplying as it 
does a long felt want. 


Price, 30 cents, postpaid. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 





NEW YORK. 


Don’t You Want 


To see a beautiful and Interesting Book 
on SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


for your ten or twelve year old Boys and 
Girls? 


lf So... 


Send 40 cents in stamps and receive by 
return mail a copy of 


Blaisdell’s 
Stories 

From 

English History. 


Course Print, Many Fine Pictures. 
Your Pupils Will be Sure to Like It. 


Ginn & Company, 


is KFrermonmt Piace, Bostom. 








PUBLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





The Best 
EDUCATIONAL [TONTHLY 
in the [liddle States. 


NO SCISSORED EDITORIALS OR 


oriaoa 


STEREOTYPED ARTICLES. 


ORIGINAL 


In All Departments. 


SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Subscriptions$1ayear 


“IVnNaoOOF TOOHOS 


PUBLIC 


Public School Journal Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 











PUBLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. 











LIVE SUBJECTS FOR LIVE TEACHERS, 
A COURSE OF STUDY IN 


Political Economy, Political Science, 
And Sociology, 


There never was a time in the History of our country when its laws, 
government and institutions were of such vital interest to all classes, as 
the present. The war with Spain has placed the United States in the 
front rank of the Nations of the World. It has proven the patriotism of 
the American people. Its results will mean progression in all lines. It 
is the duty of every patriotic citizen to assist in making our government 
the best under the sun. All should be familiar with our laws, both 
national and municipal, and should study social questions. There are 
still many problems to be solved and many evils to be corrected. We 
are entering upon a new age in the World’s History. Citizens who 
would act wisely must examine the problems of the day from the stand- 
point of the three sciences presented in this new course of study. 

Economics and Sociology are studies now required of teachers in many 
States. Among the contributors are: Richard T. Ely, Professor of Polit- 
ical Economy, University of Wisconsin; Jesse Macy, Professor of Political 
Science, lowa College; H. H. Powers, Professor of Economics, Leland 
Stanford University; Graham Taylor, Chicago Theological Seminary; 
Katherine Coman, Wellesley College; W. F. Willoughby, Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C.; John R. Commons, Professor of Sociology, 
Syracuse University; -W. P. Reeves, M.P., London, England; John A. 
Hobson, Oxford University, England; F. S. Baldwin, Boston University, 
etc., etc. 

The course contains over 1000 pages, fully illustrated, price $3.75. 
A month's lessons will be sent to any address for 35 cents. Address, 


THE UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION, 





Association Bidg., Chicago. University Bidg., New York. 
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THREE INDISPENSABLE BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


ALL OF WHICH HAVE BEEN ADOPTED FOR USE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK. 








SL 


THE NEW YORK TIMES: “A book of importance, and invaluable to teacher, student and speaker.” 


English Synonyms 
Antonyms .and Prepositions 
By JAMES C. FERNALD, 


, Editor Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions in the Standard Dictionary, 
Over 7,500 Classified Synonyms, their shades of meaning invariably discriminated. Nearly 4,500 
Classified Antonyms. Correct use of Prepositions shown by illustrative examples, hints and 
helps on the accurate use of words revealing surprising possibilities of fulness, freedom, and 
variety of utterance. Heavy Cloth Binding. 12mo. 574 pp. Price, $1.50 net. 
PRES. COCHRAN, Brooklyn Polytechnic Inst.: “* This book will do more to secure rhetoric 
perspicuity, propriety, and precision ot expression than any other text-book of higker English yet produced.” 


The Students’ Standard Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. New from cover to cover, with num- 
erous exclusive features, besides being the most ample, comprehensive, accurate, and authorita- 
tive academic dictionary in existence. Compiled by a large corps of experienced lexicographers, 
(selected from the Standard Dictionary corps), under direction of JAMES C. FERNALD, Editor; 
FRANCIS A. MARCH, LL.D., Consulting Editor. Large 8vo, 915 pp. Cloth, Leather Back, $2.50 
net. Full Leather, $4.00 net. Thumb Index, 50 cents extra. 

JOURNAL OF tDUCATION, Boston: “This is a treasure. No one can conceive the wealth of infor- 


mation, the convenience for re ference, the elimination of non-essentials which make this book worth much 
more than the price to any student, teacher, or writer.’ 


RICHARD Il JONES; LL.D., Head Master Wm. Penn Charter School, Founded 1689, Phila: “I am 
convinced that there is no academic dictionary published in this country that approaches it.’ 





' 





General HORACE PORTER: “No library will be complete without it.” 


THE Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations 
"By J. K. HOYT. 


30,000 choice quotations with 86,000 lines of concordance. An appendix containing a complete list 
of proverbs from the French, German and other modern languages, each followed by its English 
translation. Also, a copious list of Latin law terms and translations. Special attention has been 
paid to accuracy and authority. Three distinct reference keys insure quick and certain reference. 
Highly commended by ex-President Benj. Harrison, Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, Prof. Goldwin 
Smith, and others. 8vo, 1205 pp. Net prices: Buckram, $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, 
$10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00. 

Hon. JOSEPH CHOATE, Ambassador to Great Britain: ‘*” 


The most complete and useful book > 
kind ever published.” ? ee ree 


NEW YORK HERALD: “ By long odds the best book of quotations.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 

















OUR RED CHILDREN. 


Hiawatha. By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. With notes. 


Stories of the Red Children, 


By DorotHy Brooks. Large type. Illus. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

It is- both natural and fitting that the boys and girls of America should be interested and 
familiar with the legends that have woven so much of poetry and romance about the life of the Red 
men. And when these fanciful tales are presented as a part of the life history ot the little Red children 
they touch the kindred love of the marvelous in the civilized children of to-day with a peculiar close- 
ness. All barriers of race and centuries of time fade away and the red and white children clasp hands 
in joy and delight in their mutual love of Nature’s wonder-tales. 


Paper, I0 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


New York. Chicago. 


San Francisco. 


THE NEED OF THE Hour. 


HISTORY 
AND 


PATRIOTISM. 


a iad 





The coming citizens are in your schools. 

Can you not help introduce them, by pleasant 
readings, to their Country s History ? 

Here is a carefully graded list: 


Pres 
2nd Grade. 


Stories of the United States. 
By ANNA CHASE DAVIs. 
Large type edition. [Illus, Price, Boards, 
30 cents.; Cloth, 40 cents. 

The supply of supplementary reading for a 
grade or two in advance of this has been 
abundant. But Miss Davis is one of the few 
who have succeeded in writing 40 the children 
interesting matter. 

Cuas. W. DEANE, 
Supt. Schools, Bridgeport, Ct. 


Srd Grade. 


Stories of American Pioneers. 

Illus. Price, Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 50 cts. 
Daniel Boone — Lewis and Clark — Fremont 

— Kit Carson. 

In a rapidly moving panorama Miss Pratt 
vividly pictures the stirring events of the most 
interesting and romantic periods in the history 
of America. 


Stories of Great Inventors. 
Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 
Fulton — Cooper — Whitney — Morse — 
Edison, with graphic stories of their wonderful 
discoveries and inventions. 


Stories of Our Authors. 

Illus. Price, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 
Stories of the lives of Holmes — Longfellow 
— Hawthorne — Bryant — Lowell — Alcott. 

Every one knows how much of interest to 
children there is in the childhood of these 
men. These anecdotes have been woven 
together and written in simple disconnected 
sentences adapted to the last term of first 
year grades or to the second year grades. 


4th Grade. 
Stories of Colonial Children. 


Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 60 cents. 

I made a particular test of your Stories of 
Colonial Children with my own children, and 
take pleasure in letting you know that the 
result was more than usually satisfactory. Al- 
though my eldest is only eight years old, he 
not only enjoyed my reading of the stories, 
but took the keenest delight in reading them 
for himself. 

S. H. CLARK, 
University of Chicago. 


5th and 6th Grades. 


American History Stories. 


By MarA L. Pratt. Vols. I., II., [II., 
and IV. 


Price, Boards, 36 cts. each; Cloth, 50 cts. 


Usep in THE ScHoots oF New York, Boston 
Brook.yn, Etc. 


—eoroe 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


50 Bromfield St., Boston. 
63 Fifth Ave., 378 Wabash Ave., 809 Market St., 





New York. CHICAGO. San FRANCISCO. 





J 
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Cut this ad. out, to 

WHITE STAR LINE| ¢202Serues 
— GUITAR by express, C.O.D., subject to ex- 

nation. Examine it ot your express office, and 


if fc found t] re the most 
Sailing every Wednesday for Tsiwerpool calling at Queenstown. wonderful bargain you ever. te heard of, 


Be y the es ress agent Our Special —e ,Evten, 
2. 95, less the 50 ets or $2.45 and ex 

THIS 18 A REGULARS6. 00 GENUINE TOUBADOUR 
afloat, 12,551 tons. 600 ft. in length with twin screws. MAHOGANY FINISH GUITAR, ateahy pense, 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents, 115 State St., cor. Broad St., Boston. 


ean patent head, best nickel- plated tal: eeeee, 
— DOCUWUUWUUWUUWUVVUUVUVVUUUE 


- 1899 Calendar. 


ajne Glendon strings and a Guckert boo 
ords which teaches anyone how to cio 
Write for free masieal instrument orgen 
and piano catalogee. W esell Violins at $1.75 

A handsome 1899 Calendar, in colors, is being issued 

by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. This calendar 
has thirteen printings and is made by the patent transparency 
process, producing a beautiful color effect, especially when 










Winter Passage $50 and up, 1st Cabin, ‘ 99 One of the largest freight and passenger steamers 
by the IMMENSE NEW S. S. CYMRIC 





and up. Mandolins $2.95 and up. Banjos 
$1. ey ¥ Organs $22.00 and up. Pianos 
up. Everything at lowest 
prices and all subject to ex- 
amination before paying. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Ine.), Chieago, I, 
(Sanczs, Roebuck & Co. are theroughly reliable—Editor) 


$1.95 MEN'S PANTS. "ithe? 


a Cut this ad. out and send to us, state your 
hy) HEIGHT aud WEIGHT, number inebes around 
at waist (pants waist band), onpet 
body at hips, largest part, also le 
oo = | _— seam, from ¢ is 
crotch to , State whether you wish 
LIGHT, aEDiCN or DARK DS. We 
will send you these ae (to your 










measure) by express, D., su goes 

hung in the light. UIT your express oiice, op gh yh 
Design embraces a government mail pouch suspended datelbore sell « sbi ee Re hoa 

from a mail crane, finished with a pleasing color sketch at exit orencss charges, Theos PANTS 


and express cha: se PANTS 
are made on th 2 latest "he oe een 
expert tailors, made from high- grade 
8 |, wear-resisting, Wool ts fab- 
ics, in LIGHT, MEDIUM or DARK Shades, 
finest trimmings, patent noverSe-esme 
off buttons, silk and linen se 
work throughout; 2,600 togo at oo. 
Order at Once. ere Delay... 
so 
We Send Free a 
$1.50 to $4.00; sults $5.50 to $12.00; 
also tape peeneare, fashion plates, etc. 
Write for Free Sample Book No. Address. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & cO.. (inc. ), CHICAGO, ILL. 


IN FEBRUARY ‘The fonth of School LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY, Feb. 12. 

LOWELL BIRTHD Celebrations’’ occur ST, VALENTINE’S DAY, Feb. 14. 
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EXCELLENT ENTERTAINMENTS. IMITATION CRAYON PORTRAITS. 
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1898 The Greatest Success of the Year 1898 


AND 


Of all Preceding Years 
ARE 
THE NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S., and RusseLt HINMAN, author 
of the Eclectic Physical Geography. 
Natural Elementary Geography é . $ .60 
Natural Advanced Geography ° ° ° 1.25 
The greatest success in their sale, their universally enthusiastic 


reception, their advanced method, sound educational principles, fine 
illustrations and superior, accurate maps. 





‘Infinite Riches in a Little Room’”’ 


BALDWIN’S READERS 


Eight Books, Five Books, 
One for Each Year For Ungraded Schools 
Distinctive in the good taste of their selections; unique in their 


combination of the Best Literature, the Best Art and the Best and 
Most Practical Methods. 





Some Other Successful Texts of the Year 


BARNES’S NATIONAL VERTICAL PENMANSHIP 
75 Cents Per Dozen 


Needham’s Outdoor Studies. .40 Todd’s New Astronomy . . 1.30 
Payne’s Geographical Nature Overton’s Applied Physiol- 

Studies. : ° » sag ogies ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
Rice’s Rational Speller : Forman’s First Lessons in 

Past I. . , . « Ag Civics . ° ‘ 

Part II. . : ‘ . +20 Guerber’s Story of the English .65 





For descriptive circulars and catalogues of many other superior and 
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New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 


Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 


as a general tonic and vitalizer. 
affording sustenance to both 


brain and body. 


Dr. E, Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and Exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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debilitated by disease, it acts 





NO PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 


can afford not to know 


THE PERRY 
PICTURES FOR 
FEBRUARY. 


Every school-room should have a 
collection of these pictures. Every 
home should have them. With them 
you can make the birthdays of 


Washington, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, Lowell, 


mean more than ever before. 

Send 40 cents and we will send 
these 30 pictures, postpaid. Also 
sent assorted as desired at 


One Gent Each 


by the hundred; 20 for 30 cents. 
Each additional picture, one cent 
additional. No order less than 30 
cents. 


WASHINGTON. 


Martha Washington 

Mount Vernon 

Capitol 

White House 

Washington Elm 

Washington Monument 

Washington Crossing the Delaware 

Washington at Trenton 

Washington and LaFayette at Mt. 
Vernon 

Washington Resigning His Commis- 
sion 

Washington Equestrian Statue, Boston 


Beautifully printed. Be sure to mention Primary EpucaTion. 


HENRY WADSWOKTH LONGFELLOW. 





Boston ffidce, TREMONT TEMPLE. 
Address all Mail Orders to Malden Office. 


Address 





LOWELL. 


His Home 
His Study 


LINCOLN. 


Lincoln’s Home 

Lincoln Statue, Boston 

Lincoln Statue, Lincoin Park, Chicago 

First Reading of the Emancipation 
Proclamation 


LONGFELLOW. 


His Birthplace, Portland 
His Home, Portland 

His Home, Cambridge 
His Daughters 

His Armchair 

Statue, Portland 

** Wayside Inn’”’ 
Evangeline 

Village Blacksmith 


Beautifully printed on paper 
54 x 8 inches. 


Order at once. We have all these 
pictures in stock. 

During the month of February we 
will send a sample copy of 


The Perry Magazine 


‘or 3 two-cent stamps as long as the 
supply lasts. Regular price of single 
copy, 15 cents. Beautifully illustrated. 
No teacher can afford to be without it. 
Unique, interesting, inspiring. 


Send 2 two cent stamps for cata- 
logue of 


The Perry Pictures 


and two samples, ‘‘ Longfellow” and 
“ Baby Stuart.” 


1200 Subiects 
ONE CENT EACH 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO., Malden, [lass. 
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Of Most Worth 


The tendency of the great amount of school house- 
keeping which teachers are called upon to do, is to 
crush out their ideals, if they ever had any. Sharp- 
ening pencils, preparing papers, ‘‘ clearing up’’ desks, 
adjusting the room and fighting with chalk-dust, 
keeping books and making out averages, writing notes, 
keeping the modeling clay in order, etc., etc., take the 
teacher’s strength and use up energy that should be 
given to the work of teaching and training the children. 

All this outside work must be done and well done, 
and somebody who is not held responsible for scholar- 
ship, pedagogical knowledge and teaching ability 
should be provided to do it. But we shall date our 
letters away into the 2000's before such assistance will 
be furnished. And while the submissive teacher will 
go right on doing it and putting into it her woman’s 
love of order, there is a danger in it — the danger that 
she may come to regard this indispensable doing as 
teaching, and as equal in importance with the higher 
purpose for which the school exists. There is danger 
of losing sight of the goal in gazing too attentively on 
the countless little things that block the way and 
obstruct the view. It is fatally easy to over-estimate 
the importance of the mechanics of teaching, especially 
when conscious of being rated according to executive 
ability and the “ faculty” for bringing everything out 
even. 

The conscientious teacher who can, under this 
standard, resist the temptation to present a fair outside 
and get along the easiest way — to put the tangible in 
place of the spiritual—is of heroic mould; yet she 
must resist or sink into the deep stratum of satisfied 
mediocrity that threatens the welfare of the public 
schools far more than actual bad teaching or open 
opposition. 

In what way can this resistance be made? By 
striving to keep her early ideals; by clinging to them 
and putting herself in conditions where these ideals 
can grow. This can best be done by contact with 
superior people; personal contact if possible, if not, 
through books, lectures, public conventions, art gal- 
leries, the drama, etc. The teacher who wisely avails 
herself of these opportunities, is the teacher who takes 
back to the school-room -the broadest conception of 
life, its meanings and demands, and who will not be 
quite as likely to feel life to be utterly hopeless if the 
ink-wells were not refilled on schedule time, if yester- 
day’s papers were not marked in red ink before she 
slept, or if Johnny for the dozenth time has forgotten 
to dot his z’s and cross his ¢’s. The burning need in 
the teacher’s equipment is breadth — the power to see 
largely, think largely, and judge largely. And from 
this habit of largeness will arise the power to hold to 
the highest, unmoved by the submerging waves of a 
thousand lesser duties. 

To this end help can often be found outside of the 
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professional life: ‘I was so much interested in 
hearing two business men discuss the wheat market in 
a trolley this morning that I was carried three squares 
beyond my stopping place,” said a bright teacher one 
day, and never dreamed she was complimenting herself. 
This teacher would not talk wheat to her children next 
day but she would unconsciously put into whatever she 
did teach, something which she absorbed from the 
largeness, the fair judgment, and the logical reasoning 
that had held her interest in that wheat discussion. 
The world is full of just such helps for teachers who 
desire to catch the true ring in life, and to know the 
demands of the world the children are to enter by and 
by. Such knowledge tends to dwarf the lesser and 
elevate the higher standards. 





The.Esthetic Element in Manual 
Training 
(WALTER j. KENYON in Art Education) 


N artist will draw a vase, or will model it in clay and 
A produce that pleasing ratio of demension which we 
call proportion. Rarely, if ever, can he set down 

this ratio in figures. Both to the trained and to the 
intuitive eye, a newel post, a door knob, — any material form 
— will be pleasing or not, according to its proportions. But 
in the great majority of cases these proportions are not 
within reach of any mathematical formula. Zeising, in 1854, 
announced the “ golden section,” in which was, he believed, 
a law governing proportion, and applicable not alone 
throughout the graphic and plastic arts, but in poetry as 
well, and in all other aspects of form. According to the 
golden section the lesser dimensions shall be to the greater 
as is the greater to the whole. This ratio concerns irrational 
quantities, and can not be reduced to an exact numerical 
statement. Zeising’s research is of interest as an example of 
the belief in and search after a mathematical foundation for 


beauty. Science will be satisfied with nothing less. Art 
rests content with beauty itself, regardless of its basis. 
A right education will make an artist of the pupil. It is 


not presumed that he will ever wield the brush or baton. 
Art lies in everything. Ina really educated person every 
judgment or expression is actuated by an artistic perception. 
He may be a bookkeeper, if you like; or a merchant or 
jurist ; she may be a mother, with her name never on the 
page of fame. Each will be an artist in soul and the art will 
tell in the life. 

A carpenter is not ordinarily in possession of this eye for 
the beautiful. He can saw a board or drive a nail with the 
best of us; but when his work is finished, the outcome is 
likely to be faulty in its proportions. The latter consider- 
ation, to the informed mind, is as essential as that of nails 
and glue. 

The term manual training has come to have a meaning more 
inclusive than handicraft. ‘The graduate in carpentry should 
be able to square his block, and to sharpen his plane. The 
graduate in manual training learns these things too, but 
regards them as incidents. That of highest value in his 
development can not be set down in his diploma, but is 
expressed in his daily life. He polishes his shoes a little 
oftener than he used to, perhaps; and he puts the brush 
away instead of throwing it carelessly down. In his daily 
tasks he is no longer content with indifferent results. In 
every undertaking he hits the nail on the head and drives it 
home. He stops whittling his desk, and spills less ink upon 
it. He gives up scribbling his name upon the walls and 
ceases to litter the highways with crumpled paper. If you 
watch you may see his very gait changing into a positive, 
purposeful step. 

A manual training course that counts in the pupil’s life, 
does these things; and many a manual training teacher has 
seen his pupils so develop. ll of these evidences of growth 
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can be elicited, it is true, without recourse toa shop. Many 
an unwritten heroine is initiating her pupils into the basic 
personal arts with no other paraphernalia than her earnest 
self. But the manual training shop and a trained teacher 
offer special facilities. 

Estheticism is fundamental sanity. It is an appreciation 
of a true adjustment, in every aspect of life and substance, 
It is that “rectitude of things” that Ruskin talks about. Its 
bed-rock tenet is the axiom that 2 and 2 are “just four and 
not possibly anything else.’”” Many people are persuaded that 
a baby comes into the world ready equipped with the notion 
that 2 and 2 are 4. Psychology has shown this to be untrue. 
He knows nothing of this sort until his eyes and hands have 
given in their early vouchers. He traverses his whole life 
finding out daily the exact, inexorable fourness of two and 
two, until the mere objective fact ceases to be significant and 
its spiritual aspect is dominant in his life. Thence the mere 
mathematical formula is rubbed out and the spiritual truth 
lives, advising all his conceptions and expressions — that is, 
in the measure he has learned his lesson. 

There are those who never learn the mathematics of 
morality and beauty, which we may call esthetics. They fill 
our jails and asylums and the graves of suicides. Some few 
are not constituted to learn, but most of those who fall by 
the way have lacked only the esthetic schooling. 

The elements of beauty are form and color. Manual 
training has to do with both. The newly entered pupil 
would fain fill a bad joint with putty, or cover it with a fancy 
decoration. The graduate has no disposition so todo. The 
joint he makes is not likely to be a misfit. Should it be so 
he does not rest until he has made another. He does this 
voluntarily, because he has come to a keener appreciation of 
truth. 

This is the age of veneer. It is the age of wood-stain 
instead of wood. It is the age of poisonous chemical com- 
pounds instead of fruit syrups; of cottonseed instead of 
olive oil; of wire nails instead of mortise and tenon ; of stuff 
instead of newspapers; the age of alligation. In the 
measure that these things obtain, estheticism is dormant or 
dead. Common sense is the rarest sense extant. Estheti- 
cism is beautified common sense. Every real manual train- 
ing school is a conservatory of the genuine. Its pupils 
lose their taste for veneers and stains and spangles, whether 
on a footstool or on a human soul. The spirit of manual 
training is the spirit of Longfellow : 


“Tn the elder days of art 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part 
For the gods see everywhere.” 


We pin our faith to the manual training pupil, that he will 
emulate those elder days of art. The modern builder has 
sent the gods into exile. Our pupil is to bring them back 
and re-enthrone them. 

We commonly lock up in the studio our conception of the 
esthetic. But it is too broad a term to be cloistered with 
any cult or clan. The quiet mother who dresses her child 
becomingly may be better tutored by God in the beautiful 
than is a musician with astonishing hair. 

There is that fainiliar anecdote of Abraham Lincoln. A 
foreign representative said to him in immaculate horror: 
“You surely don’t black your own boots!” And Lincoln 
answered, with a fine twinkle of mischief in his eye: ‘ Why, 
whose should I black?” It is like an echo of George 
Herbert : 


“ A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine; 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


Harmony is the mode of the esthetic. 
of tone, of time and place, of spirit. Harmony reigns in the 
manual training lesson. There are no antagonisms. The 
pupils work earnestly and contentedly. The adjustment 
between teacher and pupil is natural. There is noise but no 
disorder. ‘The spirit of work is in the air. 

However much may be accomplished, the pupil’s best 


Harmony of color, 
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achievement is that he learns to do little things. well. Give 
me rather the boy who sharpens his pencil symmetrically 
than one who has dreamt the building of a ship. 

There is the man who putters at his work. He will never 
reach the beautiful. He needs the strong, free, but none 
the less sure, stroke. Michael Angelo would, perhaps, be a 
poor hand at needle-work ; a restive one, at all events. A 
man who is finical in his handicraft is pretty sure to be so in 
his speech, his ideas, his social relations. He can write the 
Lord’s Prayer upon his thumb-nail, but he can neither have 
nor express a strong, spiritual emotion. 

The manual training school is a tonic for the puttering boy 
or girl. You may see him at the beginning. He holds his 
hammer by the neck and the stroke is ineffective. He 
works with a dull chisel sooner than take time to sharpen it. 
He grinds his model down with sandpaper sooner than risk a 
tool cut at all. This pupil is expressing his symptoms in this 
mouse-like nibbling, and the best possible corrective is the 
manual training course he has entered. 

The Niiiis sloyd system best comprehends the esthetic in 
manual training. ‘The making of models with a sloydic 
degree of excellence might easily degenerate into a matter of 
finical detail, but never if the Niiiis philosophy is kept in 
view. Do little things well. Take time to be right. Sharpen 
your own knife instead of borrowing your neighbor’s. Clean 
up your own litter. A bad job when finished, leaves a bad 
taste in the mouth. Such unwritten precepts as these make 
for beauty in expression and just as surely for esthetic con- 
ception. 

The hopeful thing in all teaching is this splendid fact: 
That by brightening one facet of character we polish the 
whole gem. A drop of ink will tint a bucket of water. 
Relation is nowhere else so perfectly operative as in the soul 
of a child, so if I lead him to appreciate the absolute square- 
ness of a right angle, I have drawn him a great step toward 
the appreciation of general truth reappearing in any other 
correct adjustment. For making his corner square he is a 
little nearer perceiving that a bird in the tree is prettier than 
one shot dead and stuffed; a little nearer feeling that an 
outlaw is not of the beautiful because he is out of adjustment. 
Honesty becomes to him the best policy simply because it is 
the reasonable, the sane policy. : 

The most effective homilies ever preached are too subtle 
to take form in words. ‘The sun is punctually at the zenith, 
gravitation is unremitting, fire yesterday, today, tomorrow, 
did, does and will burn the fingers. After we have learned 
these things through direct sense experience they are with 
us forever and are more than mere admonishment. They go 
to their various places as bricks in our edifice of faith. 
Manual training accelerates this construction. The pupil 
comes to know the square and circle as absolute, changeless 
entities. He knows that cutting against the grain will ruin 
the surface, not now and again, but always. He knows that 
seven-eighths will not answer for an inch and that a slip of 
his tool will remorselessly work its due havoc. The content 
of literature is useful in corroborating these perceptions after 
they are gained and in eliciting generalizations from them. 
It can not institute them primarily. 

The truth of a whole life is distilled from this accretion 
of innumerable circumstantial truths. A soul permeated with 
this generalized truth is a beautiful soul. It is empowered to 
see the beautiful, to act upon it, to live in it, and is essen- 
tially esthetic. To say that manual training is the only road 
to this estate would be absurd; but to claim such as its 
characteristic tendency, is to abide within the limits of 
demonstrated fact. 





Probe your methods for faults, and, if any are found, as 
some certainly will be if you probe mercilessly, out and away 
with them. If you have a darling method or idea regarding 
your work, turn the fiercest searchlight precisely on that. 
Criticise others keenly; criticise yourself severely, even 
savagely. Do not fear to learn, or to change, or to admit 
that you have been wrong.— Supt. Andrews, Chicago 
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Short Studies in Browning VI* 


ANNIE W. SANBORN 
Poems of Religion 


T is a tribute to the universality of his power that 
although Robert Browniny’s poetry is often radiant with 
spiritual force and always sternly recognizant of the 
ethical operation of law, he is never numbered 

among the religious poets. He has produced a number of 
poems of which religious sentiment is profoundly the essence, 
and a study of those in which Christianity finds expression 
seems to reveal a faith as reverent and fervid as it is various 
in mood and comprehensive in sympathy, yet the fact 
remains that he is never designated a religious poet. 

This is partly because, wherever religion became his 
theme. he wrote of it, as he did of all forces, almost invari- 
ably in its relation to a given personality. Just as Fra 
Lippo Lippi and Andrea del Sarto express art as it is filtered 
through their respective natures, so David in “Saul,” and 
Johannes Agricola in his “ Meditation,” and the modern 
thinker in “ Christmas Eve,” give voice to religious faith as 
temperament and environment have combined to evolve it 
inthem We have noright to regard even the last as an 
expression of the creed of its author. And yet the convic- 
tion is irresistible, as we complete the reading of these three 
poems, that the voice of Browning speaks more clearly in 
the first and third than in the second. 


A Group of Religious Poems 


It is possible to arrange, for the purpose of study, an 
arbitrary cycle of the poems of which religion is the theme. 
To this end it will be convenient to ignore the order in 
which they were written and to arrange them ina kind of 
historical sequence. 

Take “Saul” first, as the prophetic vision of Christ, and 
follow it with the group of poems that reflect nearly con- 
temporary types of the Christian era, namely “ Cleon,” “ A 
Death in the Desert,” and “ An Epistle of Karshish.” This 
group in turn may be followed with “ Johannes Agricola in 
Meditation,” which represents the musings of a medieval 
mystic and doctrinaire. Next, phases of the modern mood 
are to be found in “ Bishop Blougram’s Apology” and 
“Christmas Eve and Easter Day.”- ‘The former is the self- 
justification of the man who stands nominally for doctrines 
which -he can hardly be supposed to believe in all literalness ; 
the latter is a double poem representing religious crises in 
two lives. 

Finally, there is the epilogue to “ Dramatis Persone,” a 
trilogy in which three distinct spiritual attitudes are de- 
scribed. The third part of this epilogue is mentioned by 
Mrs. Orr as representing, as nearly as he ever phrased it in 
any single poem, the religious belief of Robert Browning. 
There is not one of this group that does not repay close 
and exhaustive study. 


The Song of Prophecy 


In “Saul,” Browning has pictured wifh equal vividness 
and subtlety of imagination that episode in Jewish history 
which is so magical in its appeal, the restoring of Saul by 
David’s song. The boy comes from dazzling noonday into 
the dusky tent. The king, sunk in a terrible, wordless 
apathy, half leans, half hangs on the tent-prop —“ drear 
and stark, blind and dumb.” David unwinds the lilies he 
has twined about his harpstrings, “lest they snap neath the 
stress of the noontide,” and sings. 

His first songs are those attuned to the ear of beasts and 
birds — that to which the sheep answer tamely at twilight, 
that which calls the quail from its mate, and the one which 
the crickets obey. Next follow the songs of human life — 
the help-song of the reapers, the funeral dirge, the marriage 
chant, the priest’s chorus. The groan and shudder attest 
the first stirring of consciousness in his listener and David 
strikes sharply into that noble exaltation of man’s life — 
“how good... the mere living’”—and leads up to a 
ringing challenge of his king's sunken identity, ending with 
the words, “ King Saul.” 


* Copyrighted, 1899, by Annie W. Sanborn. 
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Then follows the slow awakening of Saul to full conscious- 
ness. David has succeeded in calling back that mighty 
spirit, but what can he, what dare he do next, “ to sustain 
him where song had restored him’’? Song had pressed the 
cup full and running over, yet still the king’s soul has not 
taken full possession — 


He saith, “‘ It is good; ” still he drinks not; he lets me praise life, 
Gives assent, yet would die for his own part. 


David stands now on the threshold of one of those revel- 
ations vouchsafed, now and then, to the greater souls. 
His next song is not deliberate so much as tentative. Hav- 
ing been led thus far by his own intuition of Saul’s need, he 
seems to await, for the next step, some guidance from out- 
side himself. It comes, and his words now are not of life, 
but of death — of the immortality of great deeds, the storied 
tomb. 

Then, “ behold, while I sang,” he says, while he followed, 
little by little, that guidance, there grows, out of this thought 
of a nobility surviving in the memory of its actions, the 
transcendent, the overwhelming thought, of the actual im- 
mortality of the soul. 


In that act where my soul was thy servant, thy word was my word — 

Still be with me, who then at the summit of human endeavor 

And scaling the highest, man’s thought could, gazed hopeless as ever 

On the new stretch of heaven above me, till, mighty to save, 

Just one lift of thy hand cleared that distance — God’s throne from man’s 
grave! 


So far we have only the mere conception of immortality. 
From this the singer, sitting at the feet of the musing king, 
with that great hand laid in pathetic dependence on his 
hair, passes in thought to the idea of a divine love so far 
surpassing man’s love that words can scarcely compass it. 
Too great for metes and bounds of song, this thought, harp 
flung aside, breaks out into spoken words. 

We see the golden-haired youth, his yearning face up- 
turned to his king, pouring out, in passionate speech, the 
tremendous conception of the Christ-love. We see him 
spring to his feet, moved hither and thither by the spring 
and play of his emotion. We see him in the climax of his 
appeal, on his knees before Saul, his eyes shining with love 
and awe, his hands clasping the hands of the king: 


’Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for! my flesh that I seek 

In the Godheace! I seek and I find it. O Saul it shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me, 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever: a Hand like this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand! 


Through the night, still wrapt in the trance that follows 
such an uplift of the whole being, David, the shepherd, 
makes his way homeward. He has seen, once for all. The 
greatest of all truths has been flashed upon him as he stood 
there, longing only to give to that agonized soul some 
steadying, assuring message. He has prophesied and has 
beheld the greatest of visions. 


Christ and the Pagan 


Following “ Saul,’ the prophetic vision of Christ, may be 
taken, appropriately enough, three poems concerned with 
persons who were nearly contemporary with Christ, and who 
were touched either closely or remotely by the Christian 
teachings. ‘ A Death in the Desert” is a theological trea- 
tise. It is put into the mouth of St. John while he lay dying 
in a cave in the desert. It is intended as a refutation of 
the arguments of Renan and Strauss, but while its descriptive 
setting is beautiful and suggestive, and while it contains one 
or two exquisite passages, it is as a whole, involved and 
obscure. As a proof of the existence of the founder of the 
faith it is less convincing to the heart than “ An Epistle,”— 
far less convincing than “ Saul.” 

In “Cieon” the pagan poet speaks, his words being 
addressed, in letter form, to his king, Protus, who has sent 
him gifts and addressed him certain questions. One of 
these questions relates to the immortality of the soul, a query 
which Cleon answers, at length and learnedly, but without 
hope. Another seems to inquire the whereabouts of St. 
Paul and this is dismissed, carelessly, almost sneeringly, by 
the poet who, though professedly yearning for some assur- 
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ance of immortal life, is yet blind and deaf to the teachings 
that, accepted, would yield him that assurance. 

The poem, polished to a degree and flawless in form, is 
dramatic in the climax. The smooth, gentle, impenetrable 
conviction of the man, confronted, as we see it for an 
instant at the close, with the image that is raised by his own 
contemptuous words, affords a vivid parallel. 

“An Epistle of Karshish,” is, of these three, the most 
interesting. The personality of the speaker is intensely 
present to the reader. An Arab physician, Karshish, very 
learned in the medical lore of his period, keenly observant 
of all that goes on about him, alert and alive to impressions, 
writes from Bethany to Abib, whom he calls “ master.” 

He writes of his journey, of certain new cures, of some 
interesting forms of disease, of “ Judea’s gum tragacanth ”’ 
that is finer than that of Arabia and “ cracks twixt the pestle 
and the porphyry.” He writes of all this and more, as one 
talks of nothings when the heart and brain are full of some 
great thing — then suddenly the truth bursts forth. He has 
seen Lazarus, the man who, sick of epilepsy, lay in a trance 
for three days and was restored 





by the exhibition of some drug 
Or spell, exorcization, stroke of art 
Unknown to me and which ’twere well to know. 


By degrees the writer reveals the tremendous hold that 
the story of Lazarus has taken on his own soul. Pagan as 
he is, man of learning and of the world, he is yet so spirit- 
ually responsive that, talking with Lazarus, and looking into 
his face, he perceives that 

He holds so firmly to the thread of life— 
(It is the life to lead perforcedly) 

Which runs across some vast, distracting orb 

Of glory on either side that meagre thread, 
Which, conscious of, he must not enter yet-— 

The spiritual life around the earthly life : 

The law of that is known to him as this, 

His heart and brain move there, his feet stay here. 

Responding to this mystery intuitively he longs, with a 
longing of which he is more than half ashamed, for the key 
to it. He realizes, with an instinctive pang, that here is 
something of which he has never heard, yet which his whole 
nature, brought even so near it, boldly lays claim to. He 
struggles to return to the scientific tone, affecting to dismiss 
the topic of this poor, wandering mind that has come under 
his notice. But again and again he comes back to it and 
to the strange, seemingly impious doctrine that the healer of 
Lazarus was — “ who but God himself!” And at last, the 
yearning heart breaks away from the critical mind and cries : 

The very God! think, Abib; dost thou think? 
So, the All-Great were the All-Loving too — 

So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, ‘'O, heart I made, a heart beats here! 
Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself! 

Thou hast no power nor mayst conceive of mine: 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 

And thou must love me who have died for thee! ” 
The madman saith He said so: it is strange. 


The Modern Seeker 


’ 


“Christmas Eve and Easter Day,” contains two distinct 
poems, representing two phases of religious life. In the 
former, the speaker, driven by a storm to take refuge in a 
little chapel belonging to a sect popular with the working 
people, becomes sickened and disgusted with the poverty of 
the preacher’s thought and the commonness and vulgarity of 
the congregation. He realizes the superior advantages of 
his own method of worship, which is by way of nature, and 
presently he goes, or thinks he goes, out into the storm 
again. 

A vision is shown him of two other modes of worship — 
the spectacular and emotional, the scientific and intellectual, 
both of which he rejects, to be led back eventually to the 
little chapel of his scorn, his lesson learned,— that for him, 
at least, the religion of the common people, stripped of all 
vestures of art and dignities of science, is best and safest. 

In “ Easter Day,” which, as an argument, should precede 
the other, the speaker is permitted a vision of unbelief 
stripped of its earthly solaces by the Judgment Day. The 
vision leaves him humble, ready to wrestle with the hours of 
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doubt that must still be his portion, rather than to msk the 
chill isolation that would be his who resigns earth’s certain- 
ties instead of reaching out for the hope of a future life. 

These poem’s are far less pleasing in form than “ Saul” 
or “ An Epistle.” They are abrupt in movement and con- 
tain roughnesses. But each is an attempt to answer ques- 
tionings common to all mankind. and it can hardly be 
doubted that they represent some measure of conviction on 
the part of the poet. 

The epilogue to “ Dramatis Persone ’’ which has been 
referred to as containing, in its last part, the substance of 
Browning’s personal convictions, is a trilogy in which three 
speakers are put in antithesis. The first, as David, repre- 
sents temple worship and something of mysticism; the 
second, as Renan, expresses the half-reluctant concessions 
of the devout, but critical, mind when it faces the fact that 
its medieval religion will not stand the test of scholarly, 
logical criticism. 

The third is the modern thinker, accepting the conclu- 
sions of science and fitting them, with a little too much 
consciousness of the adjustment, to his own spifitual 
necessities. There is certainly more than a touch of real 





In Honor of Washington 


In honor of truth and right, 
In honor of courage and might, 

And will that makes a way, 
In honor of work well done, 
In honor of work well done, 
In honor of Washington, 

Our flag is floating to-day. 

— Youth’s Companion 


Flag Days 
Fr. M..H. 
Hi OWEVER much or little one desires to make of flag 


day, if there is not an inborn spirit of patriotism in 

the teacher’s heart, her efforts, so far as young 

America is concerned, will be “flat, stale, and 
unprofitable.” Aggressive patriotism will never accomplish 
any lasting good. 

If your school committee has thoroughly provided you 
with a sheet containing dates for flag days, a little careful 
study of half-forgotten dates and a search through old and 
new magazines, will be ample preparation to’ make the days 
memorable to the little ones. 

More than likely the same authority has provided a fine 
flag for the outside staff but none for the separate rooms. 
The children will co-operate and the pennies will come in 
rapidly at your suggestion that a flag would look well #7 the 
room. Do not buy a cheap affair, rather use some of your 
hard-earned savings and get a silk one. A good silk flag 
can be washed if necessary. It is not wise to have it in 
place every day, for the constant sight of it might make it 
too familiar an object to reverence. 

On flag day comes the salute, and as all children enjoy a 
spice of the military, it is well to have it placed on one side 
of the room so that a right or left face is necessary in order 
to bring it directly before them. A little explanation of the 
salute will make it understood by even the youngest. “One 
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sentiment in the last two stanzas of this poem and when he 
says : 


Why ! where's the need of Temple, when the walls 
©’ the world are that ?— 


we may be reasonably certain that the words are the words 
of intellectual conviction. 

But while Browning may have accepted and doubtless did 
accept the scientific doctrines that seemed, for a time, to 
threaten the serene faith of the past, we are not bound to 
take even Mrs. Orr’s word for it that they ever became, for 
him, the whole of religion. A tangible, living faith speaks 
too often and too unmistakably throughout his work to be 
set aside by his utterance in anything so vague and imper- 
sonal as this “ Third Speaker” of the epilogue. 

And even with what Browning may have said, at one time 
or another, that he believed or did not believe, we have far 
less to do than with what he taught in his verse, and 
especially with the two things that he repeatedly expressed 
—the belief in the Divine guidance, and the consciousness 
of a demand for a personal relation with the God of his 
faith. 


Nation indivisible’”’ will have, perhaps, little meaning to 
them in September, but we shall be to blame if by June, its 
significance is not felt. 

In January we find two important events: the first being 
the unfurling of the American flag, in its present form, 
in 1776. With the little ones most of the impression must 
come through illustrations and to that end constant use can 
be made of illustrations cut from magazines and mounted 
on large sheets of bristol board. ‘They can be so arranged 
as to rest on an easel or hang on a door if necessary. 

For this especial day pictures of the different flags in use 
previous to this time would be mounted and might be 
grouped about the picture of Washington conferring with 
Mrs. Betsy Ross in regard to his sketch. The children will 
be much impressed by the fact that Washington planned 
“the stars and stripes.” 

If one is so fortunate as to possess one of those fine, large 
portraits of Lincoln, it might be well, on this same day, to 
give them some idea of the Emancipation Proclamation. 

February 12 brings to mind the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln. Surely if Washington is “first in the hearts of his 
countrymen” is not Lincoln second ? 

The “cherry tree boy,” as one small tot called our first 
president, follows on February 22. Many refuce to relate 
that famous “myth,” but it is dear to the heart of every 
child, and while they will hear that he brought the young 
nation through war to peace, it will pass out of his mind and 
a week later, were you to ask what they can tell about him 
the first reply would be, “He chopped down his father’s 
cherry-tree.”’ ° 

There are illustrations innumerable for this occasion and 
Mrs. Wiggin’s stories of “ Big George Washington” and 
“ Little George Washington” will add a charm. If one will 
sacrifice a little more time, in a short time one can cut out 
tiny hatchets for a souvenir. “ But that will take so much 
time,” you will say. Don’t be afraid of doing these things 
for the little ones. It 7s work, it does take time, but it makes 
them happy and that is our reward. 

We pass over intervening events and come to April 19¢— 
celebrated as Patriot’s Day in Massachusetts. The day 
before, the celebration should begin, and the children will 
appreciate “Paul Revere’s Ride.” A little time may be 
profitably spent in allowing them to make tiny paper models 
of Christ Church,from which the signal lanterns were hung. 
A square folded through the center forms the bedy of the 
church while the kite form serves for the steeple which may 
be secured to the body by a wafer. 

In telling of the march to Lexington and Concord it is to 
be hoped you will not be so unfortunately graphic as one 
teacher who had told the story in her most thrilling manner. 
As the last word was said, a sob from the far corner broke 
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the silence. On inquiry she found the small lad was crying 
for fear the British were about to invade the land again. 

Arbor Day needs no indoor illustration. Nature provides 
it all. Our duty here is to quicken the eye to see the 
beauty in swelling bud, the growing plant, and the majestic 
trees, “leading them up through Nature unto Nature’s God.” 

Memorial Day is the day of days when the most judicious 
care is necessary to leave in the tiny hearts, not a feeling of 
joy over victory or of sadness over defeat, but a feeling 
of reverence for the blue and gray alike. In many schools 
it is the custom to have the children bring flowers to be 
sent to the G. A. R. Posts for decorating the graves. Many 
a child sacrifices his cherished pennies to buy a plant to 
grow and bloom over some soldier’s grave. In some cities 
a member of the nearest G. A. R. Post is detailed to speak 
to the children. 


The Battle of Bunker Hill on June 17 is of great interest 
to them as April 1g is still fresh in their minds. ‘There are 
so many copies of old pictures in existence at this time and 
the magazines so frequently publish articles on these sub- 
jects that it’ is no difficult matter to have the illustrated 
sheets of great interest. The little ones will comprehend 
some of the causes which led up to the severing of the con- 
nection between the colonies and the mother country, if 
we carefully prepare ourselves to present the subject to them. 

If you have never tried the effect of the story of the 
Boston Tea Party or of General Gage and the Boston Boys 
upon your littlé ones, there is a revelation awaiting you. 
To be sure they enjoy the “Three Bears” and the like, but 
I have seen sixty-five first grade children with round eyes 
growing rounder and little bodies bent forward in their 
eagerness not to lose one word of this “ true story.” 

The teachers who are privileged to live amidst historical 
surroundings are fortunate indeed, for the tablets and monu- 
ments to which she can point impress the children with 
the reality of it all. 


With October 12 comes the story of Columbus and the 
discovery of America. In telling it to a class, not long ago, 
a five year old asked, “ Did Christopher Columbus sit on a 
stump: when he went to the wharf to watch the ships?” and 
before he could be answered, continued, “I’ve got a picture 
of him at home.” It is surprising to find what an interest 
is awakened among the parents and how much pains they 
will often take to give the children information on these 
points. 

Of all the days in which the children delight, Forefather’s 
Day (December 20), stands first. There is so much in the 
story which appeals to their interest and sympathy. They 
will understand the flight to Holland, where: the Pilgrims 
found the religious liberty which they sought, but that this 
new world, across the sea, opened for them the opportunity 
of educating their children in the English customs which 
were so dear to their hearts. ‘They complain in their letters 
that “our children are becoming Dutch,” and “the English 
tongue, even, is being forgotten.” 

The baby Oceanus delights the children and Peregrine 
White receives his share of admiration too. Pictures on this 
subject abound, showing the dress, homes, manners, and 
customs of that day. Mara L. Pratt’s “ Stories of Massa- 
chusetts”? and Jane G Austen’s stories of Plymouth are 
profitable and instructive reading for the teacher’s own 
preparation. 


There are many other days which properly come under 
this head of flag days, but these are chosen as being of 
more adaptability to the first year children. Do not hesi- 
tate to teach them “America.” They all love the words 
and sing them with a will. Teach it to them line by line 
with careful enunciation so that the next grade teacher will 
not have to spend agonizing moments trying to make them 
sing “‘ Land of the Pilgrim’s pride,” instead of “ Land of thy 
Pilgrim’s pride.” Let them sing it every flag day and as 
often as they ask for it at other times. “There are many 
flags in many lands” is another which they will enjoy. 

We must remember that we have the plastic material in 
our hands and the utmost care is needed to mold it into 
the right form. We may never know what influence we 
exert for good — ours the sowing, others will reap. 
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Our Flag. 


Cuas. E. Boyp. 
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I know where the prettiest colors are, 
And I’m sure if I only knew 

How to get them here I could make a flag 
Of glorious ‘‘ Red, White, and Blue.— Cho. 


I would cut a piece from an evening sky, 
Where the stars were shining through, 
And use it just as it was on high, 
For my stars and field of blue.— Cho. 


Then I’d want a part of a fleecy cloud, 
And some red from a rainbow bright; 
And put them together side by side, 


For my stripes of red and white.— Cho. 





We shall always love the ‘‘ Stars and Stripes,” 
And we mean to be ever true 

To this land of ours and the dear old flag, 
The Red, the White, and the Blue.— Cho. 





One Method of Salute 


The salute to the flag used in the Baron De Hirsch 
School is as follows : 

Flag of our great Republic; inspirer in battle! guardian 
of our homes; whose stars and stripes stand for bravery, 
purity, truth and Union,— 

WE SALUTE THEE! 

We, the children of many lands — who find rest under thy 
folds, do pledge our lives, our hearts and our sacred honor, 
to love and protect thee, our Country, and the liberty of the 
American people forever ! 

At the words, “‘ We Salute Thee,” each child steps briskly 
forward with the right foot, and plants it firmly upon the 
floor, while at the same time the right hand is uplifted in 
the direction of the flag, whose bearer should stand in an 
elevated position before the school. At the words “ of many 
lands,” the left hand may be extended,— describe a quarter 
circle even with the shoulder —then dropped at the side; 
at the words, “ our hearts,” the left hand may be placed on 
the heart. Other gestures, of course, may be used, but the 
eyes must be raised to the flag during the entire salute. 
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Garden and Cradle 


When our babe he goeth walking in his garden, 
Around his tinkling feet the sunbeams play; 
The posies they are good to him 
And bow them as they should to him, 
As fareth he upon his kingly way; 
And birdlings of the wood to him 
Make music, gentle music, all the day, 
When our babe he goeth walking in the garden. 


When our babe he goeth swinging in his cradle, 
Then the night it looketh ever sweetly down; 
The little stars are kind to him, 
The moon she hath a mind to him, 
And layeth on his head a golden crown; 
And singeth then the wind to him, 
A song, the gentle song of Bethlehem-town, 
When our babe he goeth swinging in his cradle. 
— Eugene Field 


Arachne 


A Greek story 


LAuRA C, AUSTIN 


Once upon a time there lived in Greece a maiden. Her 
name was Arachne. 

There was nothing in all the world she loved to do so 
well as to spin and weave. No one but Athena could weave 
such beautiful things as Arachne. She was very proud of 
her skill. People would say to her, “ Who taught you how to 
weave so well, Arachne? It must have been Athena, the 
queen of the air.” And Arachne would answer, “ I° can 
weave as well as Athena. No one taught me. I learned 
how to do it myself.” 

_Athena heard what Arachne said. 

One day Arachne sat spinning. Looking up she saw 
Athena in the doorway. Athena looked very stern. 
“ Arachne,”’ said she,-‘‘I have heard your boast. Do you 
still think that you can weave as well as 1?” 

Arachne bowed her head, “ Very well,” said Athena, “ We 
will have a contest. Jupiter shall be the judge. If you win 
I will never spin or weave again. If I win you must never 
touch distaff, spindle or loom again. Do you agree?” “I 
agree,” said Arachne. 

The day for the contest came. All the people gathered 
to see it. Arachne sat at her loom and wove. She made a 
a very beautiful web. Its colors were so beautiful that even 
Jupiter smiled. 

Then Athena began to weave. She had her loom among 
the clouds. She wove pictures of the grass, the flowers, the 
trees of the forest, the birds, and even of Jupiter and his 
mighty company. 

The people were delighted. 
Arachne’s web. 

Arachne knew Athena had won. She begantocry. “I 
shall never be happy again,” she said, ‘‘ What shall I do, 
what shall I do.” 

Athena pitied the maiden. “I would release you from 
your agreement, Arachne,” said she, “but I cannct. No 
one can. I will change you so that you may weave without 
distaff or loom.” 

She touched Arachne with her spear. Immediately 
Arachne turned into a spider, which ran merrily away and 
commenced to spin its web. 

Now, any fine day in summer, you will see Arachne’s 
children spinning their webs in the garden. 


She was very angry. 


They forgot all about 


‘* The poet’s thought that never stops, 
Follows the water drops, 
And sees them when rain is done 
On the bridge of colors seven, 
Climbing up once more to heaven, 
Opposite the setting sun.” 


Helen awoke feeling thirsty, one hot night. Mamma brought 
her some water from the pitcher, from which all the ice had 
melted. Helen took a swallow and then observed : 

‘+ T suppose you thought that water was fresh, mamma, but its 
really a little bit wilted.” 
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Manual of Arms 


With Flags 


Some of the movements executed by the pupils in these 
dsills should be as follows : 

Carry Arms. ‘The flag is held in the right hand, the staff 
resting against the shoulder in a nearly perpendicular posi- 
tion. The left hand is dropped to the side. 

Order Arms. To execute this movement, grasp the staff 
of the flag by bringing the left hand across the body in 
front, then let go with the right and the left together and 
bring the end of the staff sharply to the ground. 

Present Arms. ‘The flag is held perpendicularly in front 
of the body, the left hand holding the lower end of the staff, 
while the right hand grasps the staff one foot higher up. 
This is the manual movement in token of respect, as in 
saluting a superior officer. This salute answers very well 
for the first manual movement after the class appears upon 
the stage. 

Right Shoulder Arms. ‘The staff is placed on the right 
shoulder and inclined to the left about forty-five degrees. 

Snpport Arms. Grasp the end of the staff with the right 
hand, and bring the flag to a vertical position at the left 
shoulder, the end of the staff being just below the left arm 
which is passed horizontally across the body in front; then 
let the right hand drop by the side of the body. 

Parade Rest. The flag is brought to the position of 
order arms ; the top of the staff is then dropped into the left 
hand, while the right hand grasps the staff lower down. 
The pupils remain motionless, with the left foot slightly 
advanced. 

Reverse Arms. The flag is reversed in position, and 
passes between the right elbow and the body at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. 

Charge. The left foot is advanced, the body being 
thrown forward so that the weight falls upon the left leg; 
the end of the staff is grasped firmly in the right hand, 
which rests upon the hip; the left hand, passing across in 
front of the body, grasps the staff near the middle. At the 
command “ Forward ” the lines advance with flags still held 
in position. 

Trail Arms. Grasp the staff with the right hand near 
the lower edge of the flag, and drop the hands to the sides. 

Other numbers may be used in the manual of arms when 
slightly modified. These are Load, Aim, Fire, Stack Arms. 


The Freezing of a Stream 


I watch with interest the first tendency towards solidifica- 
tion in a stream of water. Notice how sluggishly the current 
drags along; how dark and mantling it looks, like some 
dense liquid slowly cooling off. Large bubbles collect on 
the surface. Next, fine crystal bayonets and spears are 
thrust out from the margin, as though they would impale 
and hold the unwilling current. Dipping reeds and willow 
whips are soon glazed over, and made the nuclei of small 
glacial reefs; the web spreads, and the stream is firmly 
woven under.— Zaith M. Thomas 
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Editorial Correspondence 
Historical Philadelphia 


My dear Teachers: 


I have just returned from a “ prowl” around the old 
streets and by-ways of historical Philadelphia. And it is 
like stepping back a century to wander about the ancient 
landmarks that make this city rich above every other in the 
associations connected with the beginnings of the national 
government. 

I have not only seen for myself to-day, but for you and the 
army of little children just beginning the study of history. 
If they could spend one day in Philadelphia, Boston, or 
Plymouth, and see, and touch, and feel, the tangible relics of 
the early colonial days, then history would mean something 
to them. Now they will go on memorizing dates and events 
and not be quite sure whether Lincoln lived before Wash- 
ington, or Washington before Grant. 

It is all very well to stir the imagination of children with 
the stories of Olympus and the gods; but if equal attention 
were given to the picturing of the scenes and events of our 
early history as is now given to myths and legends, our his- 
tory classes might be wider awake and a good deal clearer- 
headed. ° 

The Betsey Ross House 


“Show me where Our Flag was made,” was my first 
request of the kind Philadelphia lady whose intelligence 
and pride in her native city made her a companion de /uxe. 

What a delight to know we could actually enter the quaint 
little house! We found in the custodian in charge, the 
intelligent and courteous artist, Mr. Charles W. Weisgerber, 
who made the well-known pictures of the flag-making scene 
that hung upon the walls. He was glad to tell us every- 
thing when he found I would give it to the children in the 
schools, and sketched for us the plan in progress to make 
this house the property of the nation. 

The “ Flag House ” is “ chinked”’ pretty closely into the 
row of high modern buildings on Arch Street. It seems a 
shrine before which the hurrying crowds should make 
reverent pause and breathe a prayer of gratitude for the 
“Glory” that found material form under that low, sloping 
roof. 

The house itself is a most interesting structure. 
decorated with flags and bears a large tablet inscribed : 


2 | 


it is 
BIRTHPLACE OF OLD GLORY 
THE First AMERICAN 
FLAG ADOPTED BY CONGRESS 
JUNE 14, 1777, AS THE 


NATIONAL STANDARD 


Was MADE IN THIS HOuSsE Ry Betsy Ross. 





i is two stories high, with gabled root and dormer 
windows, and is two hundred years old. ‘The bricks of 
which it is composed, came over as ballast in the hold of 
the “Welcome,” and William Penh himself supervised its 
building. Besides its overwhelming importance as the home 
of the first flag, it is worth remembering that here was 
smoked the pipe of peace when red men and just Quakers 
held council together. 

But the interest mounted to positive excitement when we 
stepped upon the oaken floor of 


The Tiny Back Parlor 


where George Washington and Betsy Ross had sat together 
and planned our beloved Flag. 

To enter that little room was to thrill with a sensation as 
if Washington himself were present. The air was electric 
with the spirit of the old flag-making scene. The wavy 
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folds stretched once more over the bare floor and a woman’s 
ingenious fingers were again deftly shaping the five-pointed 
star. 

Standing in Westminster Abbey, surrounded by monu- 
ments of kings, poets, and heroes, is impressive; but to 
come to this plain, empty room, sacred to the creation of 
Freedom’s glorious emblem,—the symbol of unity and human 
brotherhood — brings a stricture to the throat and tears to 
the eyes. Teachers, make this spot a Mecca for your chil- 
dren. Do not let them even talk flippantly about it. It is 
not a mere room or a mere point in history. 

A word about its construction. There is the old-time 
corner cupboard, two doors, with windows in the upper 
half, and a fire-place with bright blue tiles — real Delft tiles 
fiom Holland, gay with English castles and Dutch land- 
scapes. Their manufacture isa lost art, and they are valued 
at a thousand dollars independent of their association. 
Some day the furniture of this room is to be restored by 
the descendants of Mrs. Ross. 

Reverence for this building came slowly. The frontroom 
was for eighteen year a deer saloon! and for the next twelve 
years a cigar store’ ‘Think of it! Americans adore relics 
— in Europe-—then come home and proceed to utilize or 
destroy every historical spot. 


Christ Church 


“George Washington had a pew in this church, and here 
congress came to give thanks at the close of the war,” said 
my companion as we neared the unchurch-like looking 
building on Second street. 

Here Fate was against us. No open door could be found 
and ‘we had to content ourselves with wandering over the 
churchyard. Revolutionary patriots are buried here, and 
their quaint epitaphs are inscribed on flat gray tablets, curi- 
ously marked with effigies and coats of arms. English ivy 
covered the vaults in the cloister, and one could scarcely 
feel more “foreign’’ on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Perhaps it was this feeling of license away from home that 
made me peep under the Venetian shutter of a back window 
to get one look at the old square pews, and to fancy Wash- 
ington in church service. ‘The old church is still a regular 
place of worship, and some of the communion service was 
presented by Queen Anne in 1708. 

As we turned regretfully away, touched to quietness by 
the thronging associations of the sacred place, we met the 
bustling crowds hurrying by and a nineteenth century hand- 
organ ground out an asthmatic melody. Surely the modern 
surroundings of these old places do not much foster 
reverence and the past and present mix most incongruously. 


Carpenter’s Hall 


“ And what is Carpenter’s Hall that we should go there ?”’ 
I inquired. 

“Why, that is where the first continental congress 
assembled — don’t you remember?” 

No, I didn’t remember. I had learned the date no 
doubt, and perhaps the place, in days lang syne, but they 
had gone the ways of other dates and places, into a sub- 
consciousness that serves as a special receptacle for dates 
and other useless things. 

And so this was the place where George Washington, 
Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, and the other patriots 
met together and dared’ and from such men and such 
measures had resulted our national government. 

We found a young colored man on duty and in his 
descriptions, gestures, and explanations, he narrowly escaped 
being eloquent. 

“The first prayer made in congress,” he said, “‘ was made 
right here. See! here’s a picture of it ;” turning to a tiny 
picture on the wall. And the very spirit of prayer was man- 
ifest in the bent knee and bowed head of every man there. 
Tis true I have never seen a modern congress at prayer, 
but, somehow, this picture suggested a marked contrast from 
the congressional devotions of to-day. 

Our custodian moved on. “Right there between these 
two pillars,” he said, “ Patrick Henry made his famous 
speech ; and these — “hese are the very chairs they used to 
sit on,” pointing to the quaint old-fashioned arm-chairs 
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exactly like those I used to see in my grandfather’s sitting 
room. “And here is a big wooden ink-bowl that congress 
used, and here’s their light,”— a bit of a candlestick with a 
looking-glass reflector. 

“ And isn’t this reflector a genuine mirror?” I asked. 

“ Yes, ma’am, that’s all the kind they had,” was the reply. 

As we left the hall I learned that there was another point 
of great interest ;—the house where Thomas Jefferson 
drafted the Declaration of Independence. 

“ Where is it!” ; 

“Tt is on Seventh street and is occupied now as an 
oyster saloon.” 

“No, I have no interest to see any such place,” | 
declared. 

The House of the Declaration of Independence az oyster 
saloon! Could American vandalism do worse? It is but 
just to add, however, that historians differ as to the location 
of this Jefferson house. It might be the oyster saloon and 
it might- be another equally unsanctified spot ; but so long 
as a shadow of doubt remains I will not offer any apology 
for my accusation of “ vandalism.” 


Independence Hall 


Do you wonder why I have not mentioned this venerable 
building of which everybody knows and which our school 
children read and recite about? 
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early and to consort with these worthies even in picture 
frames. But, apropos of pictures, I must not forget to tell 
you, that should you ever visit Independence Hall (and you 
must) look for the magnificent painting of Washington upon 
horseback,— seen best from the stairway. The face of the 
beautiful horse is all pride and intelligence and is turned 
just enough, that Washington seems to be caressing it; the 
comradeship is charming. As I gazed, the sunlight touched 
to gold the soft browns of the rich old painting and 
stamped it upon memory forever. 
In the vestibule of Independence Hall is the old 


Liberty Bell 


How I wanted to lay my hands upon it in pure venera- 
tion ; but a glass case protects it. Encircling the crown of 
the bell is this sentence : 


Proclaim Liberty throughout all the Land, unto all the 
Inhabitants thereof. Lev. 25 :5—ro. 


We must not forget to tell the children in the month 
of Washington’s Birthday, how it rang out joyous peals in 
honor of the centennial of the Birth of Washington, Feb 
ruary 22d, 1832. The story of this historic bell should be 
better known in our primary schools. It is thrilling; it is 
history itself. Since the July day in 1776 when in the “quaint 
old Quaker town,” 


“« The old bells shook the air 
Till the clang of freedom ruffled 
: The calm, gliding Delaware ” 


at the reading of the Declaration of Inde 
pendence, it has been a part of our national 
life. 


“ That old State House bell is silent,— 

Hushed is now its clamorous tongue; 

But the spirit it awakened 
Still is living — ever young. 

And when we greet the smiling sunlight 
On the fourth of each July, 

We will ne’er forget the bellman 
Who, betwixt the earth and sky, 

Rang out loudly ‘ /ndependence !’ 
Which, please God, shall never die.” 


7 Philadelphia, Fan. 25th, 1899. E. D. K. 
ec Hall 


flutoraihteitr balonsad Coditia 


Ah, I visited this place during the Philadelphia Peace 
Jubilee last November. I entered my room one day to find 
this beautiful card upon my desk. 

Then I knew I was to first see Independence Hall in gala 
attire. And, really the famous old building looked almost 
human with the immense bouquet of three thousand school 
children, radiant in national colors, massed to its second 
story windows. Amid dense crowds, waving flags, and fer- 
vent enthusiasm, these children of the public school sang the 
national airs, and sang them gloriously. 

Do you ask the meaning of a “ Re-dedication ” in 1898? 
O, the building had been used for other purposes, and had 
just been restored to its colonial self. But it holds the 
charm of its history in a wonderful way. The tables and 
chairs used at the signing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence tell their own eloquent story unhindered by modern 
upholsterer ; though their dilapidation must be a tremendous 
temptation to “spick and span”’ patriots. 

The mellowed portraits cover the walls and people the 
halls with an almost living presence. It was a little surprise, 
however, to find Mistress Robert Morris, Martha Washing- 
ton, and “Hannah, wife of William Penn” in her serene 
Quaker garb, in such lordly company as Lafayette, and the 
three King Georges, resplendent in powdered wigs. I didn’t 
think woman had been permitted to desert her “ sphere ”’ so 


A Plan to Save the Old Flag 


House 


The objects of the American Flag House and Betsy Ross 
Memorial Association are to purchase and preserve the his 
toric building, situated at No. 239 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., in which the first flag of the United States of America 
was. made by Betsy Ross and subsequently adopted by 
Congress, June 14th, 1777, and to erect a national memorial 
in honor of this illustrious woman. 

All loyal American hearts will welcome the glad tidings 
that active steps have been taken to purchase the birthplace 
of the Star Spangled Banner, and under the auspices of the 
American Flag House and Betsy Ross Memorial Association 
shall henceforth be preserved as a lasting tribute to those 
whose heroism resulted in establishing that freedom which a 
united people are to-day enjoying. 

Appreciating the importance of preserving this relic of 
the Revolution, a number of patriotic gentlemen of this and 
other states have taken the matter in hand, thus making 
the movement national in its scope. 

Numerous attempts have been made in the past to remove 
this historic building to other cities. The present plans 
provide that it shall remain in Philadelphia, where it right- 
fully belongs, there to be held in trust for the nation, 
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With the view of making the movement a popular one, 
alrangements have been made to have all Americans, of 
every shade of religious and political opinion, affiliate alike, 
and by their participation to become the preservers of the 
birthplace of the “ Stars and Stripes.” 

On these broad principles Souvenir Certificates of Mem- 
bership in this Association will be issued at a nominal price, 
and the names of all subscribers placed on the Roll of 
Honor. 

Any person desiring to see the Old Flag House saved and 
Betsy Ross honored may become a member of the Amer- 
ican Flag House and Betsy Ross Association upon payment 
of “en cents, for which they will receive a beautiful Certi- 
ficate of Membership, size 11x14, duly signed by the Officers 
of the Association, and bearing the Seal and Certificate 
Number. Upon these certificates in the centre is artistically 
portrayed, the room in which Betsy Ross displayed the First 
Stars and Stripes to the committee appointed by Congress, 
consisting of George Washington, Robert Morris and Hon. 
George Ross. On the left is an exterior picture of the Old 
Flag House as it stands to-day, while on the right is the 
picture of the grave of Betsy Ross, at Mt. Moriah Cemetery. 

These Certificates will be mailed to any address upon the 
receipt of ten cents. 

A large reproduction in ten colors, size 22x28 inches, of 
the original painting, “ Birth of our Nation’s Flag,” by Chas. 
H. Weisgerber, first exhibited at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1893, will be presented as a Souvenir 
to any person forming a club of thirty members, inclusive. 
These Premium Pictures will not be for sale, and when, the 
objects of the Association are attained, the plates will be 
destroyed. 

All School Children 
can join this patriotic movement. By taking thirty certificates 
any school-house can obtain a free copy (in colors) of the 
original painting, 22x28 inches. Address Hon. JouNn 
Quincy Apams, 825 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., with 
the names of thirty people at ten cents each. 


The Shortest Month 


Will winter never be over? 
Will the dark days never go? 
Must the buttercup and the clover 
Be always hid under snow? 


Ah, lend me your little ear, love! 
Hark! ’tis a beautiful thing; 
The weariest month of the year, love, 
Is shortest, and nearest tLe spring! 
— Adeline Whitney 


A Mother’s Meeting 


(From C. M. H. in Western Teacher. Such meetings as these would 
solve the problem, “ How shall I get the parents interested in the 
schools ?— ED.) 

A week ago cards went out to the mothers of the children 
in Room 1, in one of our city school buildings, saying that 
the teacher would “ receive” from three to five in her room 
this afternoon, and now her reception, or mother’s meeting 
as she called it in her heart, is in full progress. Would you 
like a glimpse ? 

As the door opens we see a dainty table, adorned with 
pretty linen and china. There is hot tea being made in the 
hanging kettle over the alcohol lamp, and plates of wafers 
are ready to serve with it. Behind the table sits the 
teacher, a little flushed with her new responsibility of 
entertainer. 

Facing her are the assemblance of. her guests, mothers 
whose faces show years of education and culture; mothers 
whose faces show the heroic sacrificing struggle they are 
making to send their children to school at all, and alas! 
mothers who do not care where their children are if they 
are out of their way. All these have responded with more 
or less curiosity to the teacher’s invitation to afternoon tea. 

At a signal from the hostess, two white-aproned girls from 
the upper grade, who are “assisting,” come forward and pass 
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the tea and wafers to the guests. Then begins a little talk 
over the tea drinking about children’s food, and the teacher 
pleads that they may be given simple, non-stimulating diet 
and no drink but milk and water. She tries to show the 
effect of unwise indulgence in stimulating food and drinks, 
and suggests simple tastefulgthings to put up for lunch where 
one must be brought to school. 

She speaks of dress and its effect on development and 
health, and asks that mothers be sure before the child leaves 
home that there is no uneven exposure of the body, no 
stricture anywhere, and that the foot coverings are ample 
for warmth and dryness. She promises on her part to see 
that the children are well wrapped when they go out from 
the school-house, and protected so far as she is able from 
draught and chill within. 

Just here a class comes in from a neighboring room and 
sings some primary songs. At the close the teacher speaks 
of what she hopes the music will do for the children in the 
way of mental and moral culture. Another class comes in 
and gives alittle drill in calisthenics, the teacher explaining 
and commenting on the use and benefit of each different 
movement in the series given. 

Seating herself she goes on to explain the test being made 
of eyes, ears, and when practicable, throats, and asked the 
mothers to look at the results of the tests for their individual 
child, stating that on her report is, in many instances, a 
physician’s recommendation of what should be done in the 
case. 

She speaks, too, of the work in literature and science 
and explains its bearing on the culture of the child. Then 
the tea and the talk being’ ended together she invites her 
guests to pass round the room with her and see the work 
which is posted all about. Wherever possible she shows 
the mother the work of her own child and makes some com- 
ment or suggestion upon it. She shows also her apparatus 
and seat work, explaining its use and telling what results 
she hoped to reach with it during the year. 

At five o’clock she bids her guests good-bye with a cordial 
invitation to come again, and closes the door with a feeling 
that though most of what has been said and done will be 
“Greek” to many of these mothers, yet it has surely shown 
them her interest in their children and has given many cf 
them food for thought which may bear fruit in a closer 
relationship of school and home. 


The Mother and Teacher 


The mother and teacher are simply: living on opposite 
sides of a hedge, and it is necessary for some one to push 
aside the branches and reveal them to each other, and they 
wi:l clasp hands and live happy ever after. Each has taken 
her material from nature and has rendered account to it, 
but not to the other. The magnitude of the work of each 
has sunk the worker. 

The differentiation between the mother and the teacher 
began way back in the girlhood days, when she was com- 
pelled or permitted to stop all intellectual training at six- 
teen, or possibly seventeen, because she didn’t have to 
teach, but was going to marry and become the mother of 
children. The teacher, on the other hand, pursued her 
way through four or five years more of mental unfoldment, 
of broadening culture, full, free expansive life, and in the 
exercise of her profession has continued to develop by 
reflex influence from the world of letters and of life in which 
she lives. Each, then, so differently trained, has magnified 
the means of her own training and minimized that of the 
other.— Mrs. Cassedy 


Richest gifts are those we make; 
Dearer than the love we take, 
That we give for love’s own sake. 
Hands that ope but to receive 
Empty close: they only live 
Richly who can richly give. 
— Whittier 
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Soldier and statesman, rarest unison ; 

High-poised example of great duties done 

Simply as breathing, a world’s honors worn 

As life’s indifferent gifts to all men born ; 

Dumb for himself, unless it were to God, 

But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 

Tramping the snow to coral where they trod, 

Held by his awe in hollow-eyed content ; 

Modest, yet firm as Nature’s self; unblamed 

Save by the men his nobler temper shamed ; 

Never seduced through show of present good 

By other than unsetting lights to steer 

New-trimmed in Heaven, nor than his steadfast mood 

More steadfast, far from rashness as from fear ; 

Rigid, but with himself first, grasping still 

In swerveless poise the wave-beat helm of will ; 

Not honored then or now because he wooed 

The popular voice, but that he still withstood : 

Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but one 

Who was all this and ours, and all men’s — Washington. 
— Lowell 





February Reading 


To-day is 

This month is February. 

Mary, see my 

Papa gave it to me. 

Let us count the stripes. 

One, two, three four, five, six, seveng 
red stripes. 

One, two, three, four, five, six white stripes. 

This corner is blue. 

Hurrah, for our flag, the red, white and blue ! 








We have a flag for this 
It is a big flag. 

The wind blows the flag. 
The sun shines on it. 

It is a beautiful flag. 

It has 45 stars on it. 

We live in the state of 
Our state has a star on the flag. This is our * 








This is a picture of Abraham Lincoln. 





The 12th of February is Abraham Lincoln’s birthday. 
This is a picture of his home. 
Abraham Lincoln was a poor 
boy. 

He was tall and strong. 
He was good to his mother. 
He loved our flag. 

— Our Little Folk's Primer (Educational Pub. Co.) 
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Temperance Teaching in the 


Public Schools 


Mary H. Hunt 
Dear Editor : — 
The November number. of your valuable paper 
contains articles by three different teachers in reply to the 
following question : 


“ Why is it that teachers who believe in temperance and practise it, 
and believe that children should be saved from the evils of intemperance 
in every form, dread to undertake the school-room teaching of the 
subject?” . 

To the successful teaching of any subject three things are 
essential : 


1st, A thorough knowledge of the subject matter to be 
taught, including a sense of its importance. 

2nd, A realization of how much of the subject pupils in 
each grade are able to comprehend. 

3rd, A clear idea of the methods to be employed in 
teaching the subject. 


Prescribed courses of study have settled these three 
things concerning the branches usually taught in the public 
schools. The average primary teacher begins work 
in the ordinary branches with the momentum of centuries 
of experience back of her. She knows what’ she is to 
teach, how she is to teach it, and how it should be graded 
to the capacity of her pupils. 

Unfortunately, the introduction of temperance physiology 
found the teachers of this country in no such state of what 
Captain Mahan calls “ preparedness of mind.” They had 
been taught nothing about the nature and effects of alco- 
holic drinks upon the human system, and very little about 
the laws of health. Moreover, tradition defended the use 
of alcoholic drinks. 

Thus heavy odds were against the new study. Yet tens 
of thousands of teachers in our land have taught this sub- 
ject faithfully in all grades. No nobler tribute could possi- 
bly be paid the loyalty of the teaching profession than is 
furnished by the fact that since temperance education in 
public schools became well nigh universal, the returns from 
the Internal Revenue tax on alcohol show that its per capita 
consumption has markedly decreased in the United States, 
while in all other countries, without such a system of tem- 
perance education, it has increased. Here is proof that all 
teachers do not dread this subject. 

The teacher who is uncertain about her own preparation 
has no resources, hence little variety, and does not know 
how to answer questions that arise. She shrinks from the 
hour when she must teach the unfamiliar subject, dislikes it, 
and her class dislikes it, too. She has no power to awaken 
in others an enthusiasm she does not feel. She represents 
but the jeremiads of her own uninformed prejudices. No 
wonder the pupils of such a teacher ask leave to omit 
further study of the topic in question. Itis hard to imag- 
ine anything more wearisome or unprofitable than a nine 
years’ reiteration of platitudes, of the truth and value of 
which the teacher herself is uncertain. On the other hand, 
the teacher who thoroughly understands a subject will be 
fertile in resource and will bring to the class-room an enthu- 
siasm to which her pupils will respond. 

But suppose the pupils bring forward objections? “ How 
can they believe me when all their friends are against 
me?” sighs one teacher. What would she do if like oppo- 
sition met her in the study of arithmetic? If a pupil 
asserts that two and two are ten, or refuses to believe that 
the world is round, quoting the parent’s authority to the 
contrary, the teacher is not disturbed ; sure of her facts and 
that it is the mission of education to lift each successive 
generation higher than its predecessor in the scale of intel- 
ligence, she wisely leads the child on to receive the truth, 
and in the end the parent himself is influenced by it. No 
teacher stops her language lessons because a boy quotes his 
father as authority for using a singular verb with a plural 
noun, neither should she stop her temperance lesson because 
she is teaching that boy what his father does not know. 
She is required by the state to teach that boy not only cor- 
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rect expression, but likewise, why he should not drink beer, 
wine, cider and other alcoholic beverages. The fact that 
the father questions the truth taught in school about these 
drinks shows all the more need that the school should dili- 
gently impress that truth upon thé mind of his child who 
will not get it at home, and who for lack of it may fill a 
drunkard’s grave. ; 

That tobacco-using and cider-drinking grandfather quoted 
by the writer in Primary Epucation need be no bugbear to 
the teacher or stumbling-block to her pupils. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that men, old enough to be grand- 
fathers, have lived all their lives in sections infected with 
yellow fever and yet have never succumbed. But because 
they have been the exception in being able to resist the 
yellow fever microbe, is no proof that this microbe is a good 
and safe friend for our children. It has power to destroy 
life. Alcohol too, has the power to harm and kill, and the 
pupil should know it. 

If our children were in an ideal world where they could 
know nothing of sin and wrong until they reach mature life, 
we might wait with our lessons of warning. But such an 
ideal environment does not exist ; the opposite does. Chil- 
dren know of evil without being told by the teacher, and 
because they know, they should be taught, with other simple 
laws of hygiene, not shocking details, but the danger of 
beginning to drink cider, beer, wine or any alcoholic drink. 

The Charlemont, Mass., teacher properly objects to little 
children hearing such ‘“‘ lurid image-words as drunk, fight, 
crazy.” But she is objecting to society as it exists to-day, 
which permits the saloon and its consequences. If it is 
impossible to exclude all reference to drunkenness, teach 
the children to pity rather than jeer at the drunkard. Show 
them that the same poison which, taken in large quantities 
and in strong liquors, can produce such results, also exists 
in beer, wine and cider, which they think harmless; and 
that even a little alcohol has the power to create that un- 
controllable appetite for more, which makes the drunkenness 
these children see. It is the absence in the past of such 
instruction that has made the present conditions possible. 
Protection comes only through knowledge. Children old 
enough to go to school can understand a few of the simplest 
facts in physiology, as well as in other studies. Teach these 
children, as the law says you shall, in simple language the 
full truth as to the evil nature of alcoholic drinks, and the 
power of those drinks to do harm, as revealed by modern 
science, and He who said, “ Ye shall teach these things to 
your children as ye rise up and as ye lie down,” will take 
care of the consequences. Childhood protected only by 
ignorance is liable to fall before the first temptation, while 
an intelligence which recognizes in an act seemingly harm- 
less, the first step toward evil, gives the child strong resisting 
power and keeps the bloom of innocence on his cheek. 

The same teacher says, ‘“ The knowledge of any evil is 
power, as dangerous in a child’s hand as in a wild man’s.” 
This unqualified statement is a libel on childhood. That 
teacher stultifies herself and discredits her own calling who 
claims that the child cannot be expected to respond to in- 
struction, but that, on the contrary, he will be more inclined 
to do the wrong he is taught to shun. If this be true, we 
should shut up our schools, churches and other educational 
institutions, and let the next generation drift back to the life 
of the untutored savage. 

In order to give the instruction which will certainly be a 
power for good, not for evil, it is neither necessary nor right 
to “scare” the children. One teacher quotes the following 
as unqualified statements which she hesitates to make : 


“ Sweet cider is only rotten apple juice.”’ 
“ Alcohol comes in it eight hours after it comes from the 
press, and then it will intoxicate.” 


“ People who drink and use tobacco do not have health, 
and seldom live to be old.” ‘ 
‘“‘Wines should never be used for medicine.”’ 


Certainly these garbled statements should not be given to 
a class. Bring out the full truth in each case, with sufficient 
explanations to answer objections brought forward by the 
child, 
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Sweet cider is a vague and indefinite term, popularly used 
to designate cider at any stage, from its first being. pressed 
out of the apple until it is so loaded with alcohol as not to 
be agreeable except to those who have an inherited or 
acquired liking for it. 

The child loses no reverence for God when he learns that 
the delicious apple, and other fruit, will soon decay and be 
unfit to eat; neither does he when he learns that in the de- 
cay of the pressed out juices of these fruits a poison forms 
which makes those juices unfit to drink. The precise 
moment at which alcohol is formed in the apple se 
upon the conditions to which it is subjected. These should 
be explained before generalizations are made. Because fer- 
mentation begins in a few hours, the only safe rule for the 
child to follow is to avoid these drinks altogether. 

Arsenic and other powerful poisons, including alcohol, are 
sometimes prescribed by physicians as remedies for disease, 
but such prescription does not prove that arsenic or alcohol 
would be a good article of diet for a person in health. The 
question of the medical use of alcohol belongs to the medi- 
cal college, not to the primary school-room. ‘The law requires 
taught the nature and effects of alcohol as a beverage, not 
as a medicine. 

Practical results are the final test of all our methods. 
Are none yet manifest in temperance education? Fourteen 
years ago a certain state in the United States enacted a 
rather loose temperance education law, giving much latitude 
to school boards and teachers. In one city in that state the 
teachers said, ‘‘ We will teach this subject from the positive 
side, the ideal ; we will not tell the children what they should 
not do, nor much about beer or any other alcoholic drink. 
We will fill their minds so full of good and beautiful things 
that there will be no room for the bad.” Nine-tenths of 
those children came from homes where beer is as common 
as water, and saloons abound. Last April eight hundred 
young men from the public schools of that city enlisted in 
our army. Although not in battle, they returned home to 
die in great numbers, in spite of the best medical skill and 
care. Investigation shows that these eight hundred young 
men whom the schools had taught nothing of the true nature 
of this poison, landed in Santiago each with a bottle of 
whiskey in his pocket. More than three glasses each was 
their daily whiskey habit. 

* Poisoned with alcohol,”’ said the surgeon, “they did 
not respond to remedies and had no recuperative power 
with which to throw off the malaria.’”” They had the legal 
right to a sound education in the public schools in laws of 
hygiene, but they died victims of that fatal sophistry which, 
under the guise of teaching ‘only the ideal,” does not teach 
all that the law demands and the exigencies of life call for. 

In the same regiment were two companies of young men 
from other sections of that state, where the temperance 
education law had been inforced in an honest, straight- 
forward way, with indorsed, well-graded text-books in the 
hands of the pupils above the primary, and with zood oral 
instruction in the lowest grades. These young men, abstain- 
ers almost to a man, on returning to their native climate, 
quickly threw off the malaria, and are now restored to use- 
ful private life. 

This is but one of countless illustrations showing that 
where this subject is faithfully taught, a generation of intel- 
ligently sober citizens results. The report of the Internal 
Revenue Department, already mentioned in this article, as 
well as statistics given out by the brewers themselves, show 
how temperance education in the public schools is already 
affecting the per capita consumption of alcoholic liquors in 
the United States. 

Study the subject, teachers, in the spirit that seeks to save 
and that realizes the need of saving. Avail yourselves of 
all possible helps now offered ; more are in sight. Normal 
school and institute instructors well equipped for presenting 
this study are coming. ‘The twentieth century will be able 
to shake off the curse of alcoholism, the heaviest weight 
that holds its high civilization back, because the teachers of 
this country and other lands have taught the rising genera- 
tion that alcohol and other narcotics are humanity’s worst 
foes, 
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February 


S. F. D. 


What other month offers to the children so much of 
respite from the monotony of school work? And during 
the respite, regular drill need not be omitted — simply drill 
better. 

The making of a February calendar was incentive to my 
children(‘ my children” means 100% of them, this time,) for 
careful, cheerful practice of mechanical drawing, said draw- 
ing being their especial trial ; and also an incentive for most 
careful. practice upon letters and figures. I gave them in 
advance an inkling of the possibilities of such a calendar ; 
and after the drawing had reached perfection worthy of 
its purpose, they watched eagerly for something to be noted. 
Happy the child whose own or whose dear one’s birthday 
came in February, for at such a date was placed a star. 


When the month was ended, we had placed at the 7th | 


day a “D” for Dickens; at the 12th, a gold star for 
Lincoln ; at the 14th, a heart for St. Valentine ; at the 22d, 


a flag for Washington ; at the 27th, an “ L” for Longfellow. | 


These -dates had furnished us with material for much 
profitable work. 


The Philadelphia Washington 


Monument 


granite base. It is forty-four feet high and the most im- 

posing ever erected to any American with the exception 

of the Washington monument at the Capital. The base 
has thirteen steps symbolical of the thirteen original colonies. 
At the corners are fountains representing the four great 
American rivers, the Delaware, Hudson, Potomac, and 
Mississippi, with allegorical figures immediately at hand. 
These fountains are guarded on either side by native 
animals as the Moose, Elk, Bison and Bear, all in bronze. 

The Hudson River fountain has on either side a superb 
bronze of the moose, it being native game and once so 
plentiful throughout New York and the New England States. 
At the rear of the fountain is a reclining figure of an Indian 
woman, represented as having returned from fishing, holding 
a sein, while lying around her are a pike, floufider, and a 
fine salmon together with sea-shells, cat-tails and aquatic 
plants. 

The Delaware River fountain has on each side magni- 
ficent bronzes of the king of the plains—the bison. An 
Indian chief, decorated with eagle feathers in his hair, and a 
string of wild animal teeth for a necklace and skins around 
his loins, lies on a skin holding his trusty bow and arrow, 
while a skull at his feet and an eagle strung around his neck 
show very clearly his prowess. 

The next fountain represents the Potomac River with a 
fine elk on either side. It, too, has a bronze figure at the 
back — an Indian squaw holding a paddle — at her feet are 
some water lilies and crawling around her is a huge snake. 

At the fourth fountain, the Mississippi River, we have on 
the right a large steer, on the left a bear with a horse’s head 
between his paws showing that it is just finishing a meal. 
Immediately back of these is another figure of an Indian 
holding in his hand a trident or harpoon and a dead alligator 
shows that he, too, has been successful in the hunt. 

From the platform rises a granite and bronze pedestal 
some seventeen feet high, while as a crown is the bronze 


|’ is an equestrian statue on a bronze pedestal with 
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equestrian statue of General Washington in the uniform of 
the Revolutionary Army, holding in his hand a pair of field 
glasses ; a large military cloak is thrown over his shoulders 
and falls well over his horse. 

At the front of the pedestal is an allegorical group repre- 
senting America, seated, holding a trident and cornucopia, 
on either side is a figure, one holding a scroll, the other 
offering a wreath; broken shackles show that they have 
thrown off their slavery and have gained their freedom. 
Below is an American eagle supporting the arms of the 
United States. 

The group at the back is another bas-relief of America, 
holding in her hand two spears and a sword, showing her 
sons their condition of slavery and rousing them to go forth 
to liberty. At her feet are two men, representing her sons, 
one holds in his hand a shovel, the other a musket, showing 
that for the time peaceful pursuits must be given up for the 
struggles of war; beneath this group are the arms of 
Pennsylvania. 

Bronze bas-reliefs are on either side of the pedestal, one 
representing the march of its army, the other that of a west- 
bound emigrant train. Over these groups are engraved the 
names Smallwood — Sterling — Moultrie — DeKalb — Put- 
nam — Wayne — Warren — Nash — Steuben — St. Claire— 
Schuyler —Kosciusko—Morgan. The latter has Sullivan — 
Lincoln — Irvine — Kirkwood — Jay — Cadwalader —Dick- 
inson — Muhlenberg—Haslet—]J efferson—Mercer — Frank- 
lin —Mifflin — Hamilton —Varnum — Pinckney—Hazeh— 
Clinton — Barry — Jones— Dale. Immediately under the 
statue and running around the pedestal are the words, 
“Erected by the State Society of the Cincinnati of Penn- 
sylvania.’’ The design is the work of a German sculptor — 
Rudolph Siemering. ~ 


Give! as the morning that flows out of heaven; 
Give! as the waves when their channel is riven; 
Give! as the free air and sunshine are given. 
— Rose Terry Cooke 


A little boy having his music lesson was asked by his teacher: 
‘* What are pauses?” 
“‘ Things that grow on pussy cats,” was the quick response. 
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Picture Studies  [ 


EpITH GOODYEAR ALGER Bennington Vt. 


HAT would be the verdict were one of our co- 
workers in an upper grade to supplement the 
reading of Tennyson’s “ Brook”’ by such ques- 
tions as: 

How long did the brook chatter? 

How tall were the men who came and went? 

What were their names? 

True, no teacher in the land could be guilty of this; but 
would it be difficult to find its counterpart, in spirit at least, 
in many an excellent primary school where, under the guise 
of that educational scapegoat called “ Language Work,” 
children are led to study pictures after this manner : 

How many children have short hair? 

Name the middle sized boy. 

How many panes of glass in the windows? 

Surely there isa familiar ring in this which is strangely in 
harmony with the impossible case first stated, although 
equally undesirable and unprofitable. 

It is indeed important that children be trained to close 
observation and accurate description, but where picture 
study is employed to secure these ends alone we must 
agree that it is sadly misused. ‘There can be no justifica- 
tion for the language work which uses pictures to lead 
children to express ideas of no value or interest whatever 
and to ignore the very thoughts which the picture was 
created to convey. 

It is generally admitted that although children should be 
surrounded by examples of choicest works of art, it is unwise 
during the earliest stages of school life, to urge them to 
express their feelings about the masterpieces: it is the 
unconscious influence that is of greater value than the 
thoughts which can be put into words. The teacher who 
pointed to an exquisite copy of the Sistine Madonna with 
the question “ How many pairs of wings in the lower part of 
the picture ?” is fortunately an extreme type. Most teachers, 
understanding that the unanalyzed, unexpressed feelings are 
nevertheless deep and enduring, guard most carefully against 
forcing children to express their ideas about the works of art 
on the school-room walls except as such expression is per- 
fectly spontaneous and natural. 

In this series of suggestions on the occasional use of 
sketches in language lessons special emphasis will be given 
to the fact that while such exercises, if properly conducted, 
afford excellent language training they also present most 
valuable opportunities for cultivating the power to interpret 
and enjoy pictorial art. Recognizing that this power to 
aualyze pictures is subject to the laws of growth which con- 
trol development along other lines, it is clear that all conscious 
and direct picture study attempted with young children 
should present the fewest possible difficulties. 

Simple sketches, the simpler the better, merely suggesting 
ideas quite within the child’s range, and repeating his own 
experiences, are preferable for the class to talk and write 
about than pictures presenting a great variety of ideas and 
the confusion of elaborate detail. 

The accompanying sketch is noticeably barren of detail 
but because of its wealth of suggestion, is admirably 
adapted for a picture lesson in lowest primary grades where 


the teacher’s first aim should be to lead the class to interpret 
the ideas embodied in the sketch rather than to describe 
minutely the objects depicted therein. 

The objectionable method of picture study recognizes 
that the children have eyes and vocal organs which are 
exercised throughout the lesson much after this style : 

I see a house. 

I see a barn. 

I see snow. 

I see two trees. 

The house has ten windows. 

It has a roof. 

The barn has one window. 

I see some stones. 


This is a very natural beginning for such a lesson, but it is 
hardly wise to devote much of the time to what is, after all, 
details of little importance. 

A wiser plan of procedure takes into account not only the 
children’s powers of sight and speech, but also the power to 
imagine, and it leads them at every step to recall numberless 
impressions of color, form and feeling which with related 
ideas and fancies help to ‘make the scene very vivid and 
real. Such a method leads them to read between the lines 
and to find more than mere houses, roofs and stones in a 
sketch brimful of poetic suggestion. 

What can children see in a sketch like this is most easily 
answered by telling what a class of children did see. The 
teacher asked them to look at the picture a little while, then 
to tell very briefly what they saw. If you were in the house 
what would you see? ‘This question led them to imagine 
the interior with its comforts and family life: the house 
became not just a “house ”’ but a protection for the family 
—a center of human interest. Then the barn: “What 
would you find in the barn?’’ Here the ideas of the gath- 
ered harvest, care for the animals and kindness to the 
animals were naturally suggested by the children. Such 
questions as “ If you were there by the fence what would 
you hear? What would you see? What is there which you 
cannot see? Of what song or verse does it make you 
.hink ?” aroused a multitude of ideas. One child spoke of 
the little buds on the trees wrapped up warmly waiting for 
spring ; another spoke of the seeds in the ground waiting to 
grow. ‘The fragment of a bird’s nest received attention and 
one child hoped it would last until spring “so the bird would 
know the place.” “‘What would you like to do in the morn- 
ing if you lived there?” brought out the characteristics of the 
individual children very: strongly. ‘I'd like to shovel 
snow,” “feed the cows,” “‘ make snowballs,” “slide down 
hill,” “ help in the house,” “ play with my doll,” “jump in 
the snow,” etc., etc., were the answers. “What would you 
like to do after dark? If you were in the house at night 
what would you see? I wonder what you would think then ?” 
A child said, “I'd think of our song ‘Sleep, baby, sleep, the 
large stars are the sheep.’” 

The teacher’s questions suggest the direction of thought, 
but they are always questions which arouse as many and 
often as varied answers as there are children in the class. 


In reproducing this sketch use a sheet of paper at least six times as large 
as PRIMARY EpucaTION. The best effect will be secured by using pale gray 
cartridge or any pale gray paper having a rough surface. The limes may 
be drawn with brush and India ink, or with gray, black and white 
crayons. Mount the sketch when finished on a large sheet of darker 
gray paper or cardboard. 
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An Experiment in Raising 
Cotton 


MARTINA E. HAERING Vineland N. J. 


HE first time I planted cotton seed, I knew very little 
about the plant and was simply experimenting. It 
was the last of May and the only vacant spot in the 
garden was shaded all day. This was a disadvantage, 

for cotton should grow in a sunny place. 

I made the ground loose as for planting any other seeds. 
Then I raked it over; made little dents with my finger, 
about one inch deep and eight or ten inches apart ; put one 
seed in each place and covered the seeds. 

The plants appeared in about a week and grew rapidly. 
I gave them no attention except to keep the ground loose 
around the roots. 

Most of the plants reach the full height when about two 
months old. The average height is two feet, but some plants 
grow taller. They grow very straight. 

The leaves are large, smooth and dark green. They are 
decidedly five-pointed when they first unfold; but as they 
grow larger, the two points nearest the stem are not promi- 
nent and then the leaf has three large lobes. 

When the plants are but eight or ten inches high, there 
are good-sized buds on them. The buds grow from the 
leaf-stems and are covered by three deeply-cut bracts. 

The calyx has five pointed sepals. The corolla is about 
the size and shape of a single holly-hock. It has five petals. 
Its color is a beautiful light yellow at first, but turns to pink 
as the petals wither. 

The pod begins to grow as soon as the corolla falls. It 
develops slowly and is about an inch and a quarter long 
when fully grown. 

By the first of October I had several large pods which I 
could easily open by running my penknife along the creases. 
The cotton was moist and closely packed in the five cells, 
but the fibre could be seen plainly. I have since learned 
that these unripe pods, if taken indoors before frost comes, 
will burst the same as if left to mature on the plant. If the 
seeds are planted in the house early in spring and then 
planted out when warm weather comes, the pods will ripen 
and burst before frost in this climate. 

After the first pod forms, there are generally buds, blos- 
soms and pods on the same plant the rest of the season. 
This makes it quite easy to present the subject to a class, as 
the children can see the different stages from bud to fruit 
on the same plant. ; 

During the latter part of October, a lesson was given. A 
number of the best plants, a ripe cotton ball, and many 
different cotton cloths and other materials made from the 
plant were brought into the school-room so that the pupils 
could see and handle them. 

The children were asked to tell all that they could about 
the parts of the plant—root, stem, leaves, flowers, and 
pods. Then their teacher told them many facts concerning 
the climate and soil necessary for its growth, the countries 
where it is raised, the many uses of the different parts, the 
machinery used in making the various materials from the 
fibre, etc. The children were then asked to keep a little 
secret until Christmas, and the subject was left for a time. 

Two weeks before the holidays, they began to work out 
the secret. A part of each day was devoted to a review of 
the lesson given in October. The teacher questioned ; the 
pupils gave their answers and a little story was formed from 
the best answers. The hard words were learned and then 
the story was read and carefully copied. In this way, t2n 
little sheets or pages were neatly written. Two cotton balls 
were now embossed on a sheet of white bristol-board. The 
pages and this pretty white cover were tied together with 
white cotton cord and a bit of raw cotton. This booklet 
was placed in a clean envelope to be presented to papa and 
mamma on Christmas morning. 

Nearly every member of the class kept the secret faith- 
fully and teacher and pupils enjoyed the work. 

When school closed in spring, each child received a few 
cotton seeds to plant. 
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(Seeds can be bought in sne ounce packages, from H. W. Buckbee, 
Rockford Seed Farms, Rockford, Illinois. The seeds are four cents a 
package and eight cents an ounce. 

For reference see :— 

Frye’s Primary Geography, page 92. 

Long’s Home Geography, pages 95 and 96. 

Werner Introductory Geography, pages 44 and 4§. 

A. E. Winship’s articles on cotton inthe V. Z. Yournal of Educa- 
tion, February 4 and February 11, 1897.) 


The Booklet 
I 


The cotton plant grows in warm countries. 
It needs long summers and much rain. 


2 


The cotton plant has a long tap root. 
A few fine roots come from this tap root. 
The root is light brown. 


The stem is straight. 
It grows nearly two feet high. 
It holds the leaves. 


4 


The leaves are large, smooth and dark green. 
They have long stems. 
Each leaf has three points. 


5 


The buds grow on the leaf-stems. 
The flowers are yellow and have five parts. 
When the petals fall, the pod begins to grow. 


6 


When the pod is ripe, it bursts. 
Then the pretty white cotton comes out. 
Then all the pretty white balls are picked. 


7 


The seeds are taken from the cotton by a gin. 
Oil is crushed from the seeds and meal is made of what 
is left. 


8 


The pretty white cotton is now sent to the mills. 
There it is spun into yarn. 
The yarn is woven into cloth. 


9 


Muslin, calico, gingham, lawn and many other kinds of 
cloth are made of cotton. 
Lace, thread, rope and paper are made of cotton, too. 


10 


The cotton plant is very useful to man. 
A great deal of cotton is used every year in our own 
country, the United States. 


A little note was slipped under the cover of the booklet, 
which read :— 


Dear papa and mamma. 
I made this little book for you. I think I can read it all tu 
you. JAMES. 


“s 
Cat's$ co’ 
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Special Days IIL. 


Valentine Day 
F. LILIAN TAYLOR Principal of Training School Galesburg III. 


N every village and city where lace-edged papers appear 
é in the store windows we may be certain that the chil- 
dren will keep valentine day. No birthday of poet or 
statesman will impress child life with the force of these 

bits of decorated paper. 

Froebel, the philosopher of child study, found in the 
chosen pleasures of childhood the guide to his wonderful 
system of kindergarten education. ‘This thought should 
lead the teacher to give careful attention to any influence 
which arouses an almost universal interest among our school 
children. 

Without the guiding help of the teacher we may be sure 
that many a little child who has longed in vain for a valen- 
tine will carry the sting of disappointment for days ; and we 
may be equally sure that children of a larger growth will let 
the keeping of the day degenerate into false and unnatural 
ideas of that love for others which good St. Valentine lived 
to express. 

It is indeed true that Valentine day is a trial to the 
teacher, coming, as it does, when there is so much historical 
work to be done which seems far more important. We may 
discourse as we please of our great country, its heroes and 
its poets, but all to no avail while the valentine craze is on. 
If, however, we can so direct the universal interest in send- 
ing and receiving valentines as to lead our pupils to remem- 
ber unpopular or neglected schoolmates the day will not be 
wasted. It is possible to so enter into the children’s 
pleasures as to cultivate in some hearts in our child garden 
the beautiful blossoms of unselfishness and charity. 

The first step in the celebration of the day is to tell the 
story of the man whose birthday is celebrated by the send- 
ing of valentines. 


Story of St. Valentine 


Long ago there lived a priest by the name of Valentine. This good 
man was noted in all the country round for his kindness. He nursed 
the sick, comforted the sorrowing and was always ready to give help to 
anyone who was in need. Valentine dearly loved the children, and 
those who went to him for food or clothes were never turned away. 
After this kind priest became too old to go about among his people he 
was very sad because he thought he could no longer be of any help to 
them. Then he remembered that he could write loving messages tv the 
sick and sorrowing. Soon his friends began to watch for the kind words 
which were sure to come whenever sorrow or gladness entered their 
homes. Even the little children would say when they were sick, “1 
think Father Valentine will send me a letter to-day.” But after a time 
no more letters were received, and soon the news went abroad that good 
old Valentine was dead. Then everyone said that such a kind man was 
good enough to be called a saint and from that day to this he has been 
known as Saint Valentine. 

It was not long before people commenced to keep his birthday by 
sending loving messages to their friends. The notes and letters contain- 
ing these messages were called Valentines. 

This all happened years ago, but good Saint Valentine is still remem- 
bered, for every year we keep his birthday on the 14th of February. 
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Valentine 


Feb., 1899 


“The valentine I'm sending , says 
“The one that I love best,” 
There’s only one fo give that to,— 

Perhaps you may hove guessed 


lll send it with my dearest love 
To you, dear mother mine, 

To tell you thar [ll always be 
Your faithful valentine 





The story of Saint Valentine will interest the children in 
any grade. ‘There are different versions, one of which is 
found in the “ February Plan Book,” edited by Minnie M. 
George. All these stories agree in the accounts of self- 
denying service and of the written messages sent when old 
age or sickness made other help impossible. Let this story 
be told to the children in the primary grades and retold 
again by them. Its silent influence cannot fail to develop a 
kindly spirit. In the upper grades, what better subject can 
be found for a written reproduction? If this work seems to 
have no connection with the preparations for Lincoln’s 
birthday, let the thought of kindness to humanity link 
together the stories of the great statesman and the humble 
monk. February twelfth and February fourteenth commem- 
orate the birthdays of a great man, the greater because of 


his kindness, and of a humble man remembered because. of 
his kindness. 


The Valentine Box 


An important question to be decided is, “Shall we have a 
valentine box in the school-room ?”’ 

If this is to be a put-in-as-you-please exercise while poor 
little neglected Susie and John, already sullen from poverty 
and fancied slights, are to sit with empty hands and desks 
while popular and well-dressed children boast over their ten 
or fifteen valentines, what shall we say? Does it take much 
thought, much insight, to see the irreparable harm of this? 
Can there be any greater hardening process than to allow a 
part of the children to boast over their abundance while 
their schoolmates are suffering from neglect and disappoint- 
ment? Surely, the old time methods, when any pleasure 
in school was regarded with disfavor, are preferable. 

If, then, by reason of custom, or choice, or the entreaties 
of the children it has been decided to have a valentine box 
in the school-room, quite a little preparation is necessary in 
order that this branch of the postal service shall bring a 
letter for everyone. In the first and second primary grades 
of one school a conversation similar to the following has led 
the children to unite in plans to have everyone receive one 
or more valentines. 

“ Children, do you wish to have a valentine box in this 
room on Valentine Day?” 

There is no uncertainty whatever in the reply to this 
question. 

“ How would you like to see a little girl get a desk full of 
valentines while you had none?” 

Heads shake and faces grow sober. 

“ Do you think you would feel happy to go home without 
a valentine when all the other children have valentines?” 
relentlessly pursues the teacher. 

Such a picture! Why, they had never even thought of 
anything so dreadful. 

“ Could you be happy with a great many valentines while 
your little brother or sister had none?” 

“ T would give away part of my valentines,” is the reply. 

The conversation proceeds until the children decide that 
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we ought not to have any good time in the school-room 
which does not make everyone happy. 

“‘ How many of you are willing to give part of your valen- 
tines to the children who have none?” 

They begin to think. A new idea in ethics is dawning. 

“1 will write the names of all the boys on one paper and 
all the names of the girls on another,” the teacher explains. 
You may play I am the post-mistress and give me your 
letters to mail. Then I will tell you the names of those who 
have no valentines and you may send one of yours to a child 
who has none.” 

This plan has been tried year after year with children of 
the first four grades. The teachers are in the habit of pro- 
viding a number of the prettiest penny valentines together 

















with plain envelopes. The children who can bring no val- 
entines to put in the box are given the privilege of mailing 
one of these to a school-mate who is not provided for. 
Thus all take part in both sending and receiving. 

It is not an easy matter to govern, but the teachers 
firmly refuse to have a box if any child is 
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Fig. 1. The “doors,” as the children call them, are sepa- 
rated by cutting and opened wide by folding. The tiny 
cuts, indicated by the dotted lines a and 4 allow small tri- 
angles to be folded over for the decoration of the edges of 
the square. This white paper is then pasted upon a bright 
red or blue square which serves as a background. Flowers, 
leaves, or figures which the children have cut at home from 
picture cards are pasted upon the corners and in the open 
“ door-way.” Beautiful sentiments may be copied upon a 
second sheet of paper and the valentine thus made an 
appropriate gift for members of the home. 

Last year a sunny-haired boy of seven years remembered 
an old lady in the hospital and after school hurried away to 
present his gift. 


After one valentine has been made 
according to the directions given the 
inventions of other patterns is easy. 
Fig. 1 shows only the upper portion 
folded and decorated. In the black 
and white illustration which shows a 
child’s head, the small triangles are 
formed by folding over each of the large 
triangles and then folding back the 
points. 

The teacher should do all the cutting 
required for the youngest pupils. Fifty 
papers can be prepared in a short time 
for the valentines shown in Fig. 1. 
Sheets of embossed pictures of flowers, 
animals and children’s heads can be 
purchased for a few cents at the large 
department stores in the cities. 

It is interesting to visit a primary 
room and watch the making of valen- 
tines. Long rows of children are wait- 
ing eager and expectant while the 
chosen monitors flit down the aisles 
distributing material with fairy-like 
swiftness. 

Fifty little heads bend over work, silent, alert, listening to 
the clear but quiet and brief directions of the teacher. 
Obedient to her slightest word the papers are laid, turned, 
and folded. ‘Then with a tiny bit of paste and a toothpick 
for a brush the children are happy in independent work. 





to have ten or fifteen valentines. Every 
effort is made to awaken a strong public % } 
sentiment in favor of thoughtfulness and 
generosity. More than half the children 
bring their valentines to the teacher to ask ‘% 
if the child they wish to favor has more than \ 
two already in the box. The greatest diffi- ~~ 
culties arise from parents not understanding 
the situation and sending the children with ‘ 
all their valentines addressed. *s 
In the upper grades the manner of pro- 
cedure differs somewhat as the older chil- 
dren do not like to tell who are to receive 
their gifts. They are equally ready, how- / 
ever, to remember the children who are -° 
poorly dressed or unpopular. It is beautiful “és 
to see the number of valentines which not 
unfrequently find their way to some child 
who is almost repulsive or who is very poor, 
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showing that many fortunate children had 
feared that such an one might be neglected. 

There can usually be found among the older pupjls some 
who are expert in making pretty valentines and who will be 
glad to co-operate with the teacher in any plans for the 
pleasure of all the pupils in the room. 


Making Valentines 


A great variety of valentines can be easily made from the 
four-inch squares of paper known as kindergarten folding 
papers. 

A square of white or delicately tinted paper is folded into 
two equal oblongs and cut according to the dotted lines in 





What beams of pleasure as the tiny embossed pictures for 
decoration are laid on each desk! One child after another 
completes his valentine, views it with intense satisfaction, 
then arranges his desk and courteously waits for his school- 
mates. At length the longed-for words are heard, “ Chil- 
dren, will you please show us what you have made?” 

Child faces grow radiant while dimpled hands hold up the 
valentines which have been made to “take home to 
mamma.” As the half hundred bright papers flutter in the 
air, what lover of the little people is not repaid a hundred- 
fold for all her time and trouble? 
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Every color means liberty; every thread means liberty ; 
every form of star or stripe of light means liberty — organ- 
ized, institutional liberty — liberty through law and laws for 
liberty. It is a whole national history. 

— Henry Ward Beecher 


Two Schools 
One School 


CATHERINE MONTGOMERY 


(It is to be hoped that Fate, in the shape of a school board, or matri- 
muny, will soon bring a release to these children.—Eb.) 


Just from the backwoods; fresh from the firs and 
cedars of W. , I, a backwoods teacher, took my scant 
pelf and went to visit the largest city on the coast to get 
some great and good ideas on teaching. 

Zigzagging my way through the hurrying crowd to the 
most noted of schools I entered the primary department. 
Sixty pupils filled the room to overflowing. Standing before 
them was a woman six feet tall, or seemingly so, precise, 
angular, a look of fixed determination on her face; a stick 
twelve or fourteen inches long in her hand. 

“ Position!” in a high pitched voice, was her first 
utterance, after greeting me with about as much feeling as a 
mummy. Not securing the desired position she raised the 
stick and asked, “ Do you want me to sting you?” 

During the time, I was there she marched down and 
“stung ” one of her babies. 

The first recitation was reading. Three sentences were 
on the board some forty feet from some of the pupils. 
Pointing to two bright boys she said, “ Those boys don’t 
know anything. They were in my room last year, but ¢his 
boy (pointing to a pale boy with a large head) is very 
smart.” These remarks were audible to the whole room. 
She called on the bright boy to read ; he arose, placed his feet 
in position, toes at an angle of forty-five degrees, hands at 
side, and read. He read well, but I imagined after further 
commendation I could see his head increase in size as the 
teacher spoke. 

By this time one of the boys who knew nothing ventured 
to raise his hand. Doubtingly she asked, “Can you read?” 
Permission to read being granted, he arose and in looking 
after his feet he unconsciously placed his hand on the 
opposite desk. “Sit right down,” she yelled. “ Didn’t I 
tell you not to touch the seat?’”’ The boy dropped into his 
seat and attempted it again. Not knowing he had touched 
the opposite seat, he thought that he must arise without 
touching the seat he occupied. 

Try it. 

Of course his pleasure in reading was gone. Then 
began a vigorous course in “position ” again. Think- 
ing to distract her attention I asked her if they sang. 
“Oh; they can’t sing! They don’t know but one verse of 
a song and they can’t sing that!’’ 

In sheer despair I went to the seat of the boy who knew 
nothing and praised his writing which was very neat. Then 
wishing to give them a moment of relief I told them of my 
lovely home where our school-rooms were large and sunny : 
where the tree-tops touched the sky ; where the ground was 
not paved but covered with moss and flowers and ferns and 
stumps ; where meadow larks sang and crows ate our lunch 
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scraps. Then I invited the two boys who knew nothirg to 
come and visit me and see for themselves. 
I am glad I am “ mossy.” It is more restful. 


Another School 


Amy C, SCAMMELL 


The other morning, I, < stranger, rapped at the school- 
room door. I was answered with the cordiality due a 
friend. 

It was that severe morning — you remember — 16° below 
without, but just at “ hominess ” within. 

The teacher was telling the children about the baby ice- 
fingers that make the pretty snow-stars; about the icicle 
family that stood smiling in at the window, all in their silver 
dresses. 

“Seen any new pictures by little Jack Frost? How 
many of you gave the chickens a breakfast this morning?” 

A color exercise followed. Seven children in a curved 
line, each wearing a prismatic color, formed a rainbow and 
sang a pretty rainbow song. 

A bright, made-up story, often repeating the color-names 
was rapidly told, the children finding each color by pointing. 
How the fifty wee fingers scurried! here, to eyes, hair, or 
dress ; there, to picture, plant, or colored border. 

On the upper left corner of each desk was glued a slip of 
paper with the pupil’s full name in bold writing. As a 
prelude to work in the copy-book, each child was required 
to copy his name from his desk. Careful writing was 
rewarded with a “star.” The word to be written in the 
book was “race.” Following the teacher’s call and move- 
ment, the children first traced the word in air with their 
hands; ‘‘ Up, bend, down, up, around, up, down, up, around, 
dot, around, up.” - This they did several times before 
writing in the book to the same dictation. 

I wish that all the one-key tedchers could have heard all 
the changes that teacher rang on her voice! She gave to 
variety its rightful place, not as a spice or a condiment, but 
as a necessity. 

The “ A” division took easy chairs at atable to read. I 
liked that naturalness, so akin to the evening sitting-room 
social. 

“Now, children, you may just look at this picture 
(moving it rapidly before them) and then tell me what you 
see.” “A little girl sewing.” “ How many of you sew?” 
(eager tone.) Every girl’s hand was up. “For whom do 
you sew?” (most interested air.) “JZ sew for dolly.” 
“ How many will sew to help mamma, 4d mamma?” 
(tender voice that brings all the boys’ hands up.) ‘“ What 
is the little girl sewing?” (brightly). “A red dress.” 
‘* With what kind of thread?” (expectant). “With red 
thread.” ‘ With aay kind she’s got.” “ W-h-y, Johnny!” 
(surprised tone). ‘ Mary, won’t you ask the girl in the 
picture all about it? And, Elsie, will you please answer her 
questions ?”’ 

At 11.30, the drawing teacher gave an initial lesson in 
brush-work. A group of eager children gathered around a 
low table each with a tiny brush and paint-tray. The 
teacher passed to each child a cluster of pine leaves and an 
assuring smile which promised, “ Now you are going to 
paint a lovely picture.”” The children each gave the teacher 
a “thank you” and a return smile which meant, “I 
believe you.” 

“ What have you in your hand, children?” 

“ A piece of pine.” 

“Yes,-but what do you call these long things?’ No one 
knew. 

“ Don’t they look a little like something your mamma 
uses every day? Please tell me a story about yours, May.” 

“They are long and they have points.” 

“ And yours, Johnny?” 

“If mine had eyes, and were rounder, and didn’t move, 
they would look like needles.” 

“ That’s just what they are — pine needles. 

“‘ How many sewing needles come in a bunch?” 

“ Five.” “Seven.” “Ten.” 
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“ Please find out, children. Are the needles in a bunch 
all alike?” 

“‘ Some needles are coarse and some are fine.” 

“There are five pine needles in my bunch. How many 
in yours?” 

“ Five.” 

“ All alike? ” 

“ Yes, Miss Mayo.” 

“ Ah, here is a coarse bunch with only three needles ; they 
are so large there isn’t room for many on a bunch. Before 
you come to school Monday, all please call at Mother 
Nature’s store, and ask her if she ever puts more than five 
needles in a package. What are store needles wrapped in?” 

“« Black paper.” 

“No, not black, but dark brown; is it thick or thin 
paper? ”’ 

“‘ It is thick,” 

“ Are pine needles done up in brown paper, too?” 

“Yes, Miss Mayo, only it’s real thin.” 

“ What do we call very thin paper?” 

“ Tissue paper.” 

“Then when you paint your picture, be sure to wrap the 
eye-end of your needle in a ball of tissue paper. When the 
wind blows the needle they make—?”’ 

“A low bow.” 

“ Please hold yours as if the wind blew them. Now hold 
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them just as they grew. Let me show you on paper how 
my left needle grew. Now show me how yours grew. But 
yours didn’t grow twice, did it, Bennie? Then you mustn’t 
make it twice. See, Roy! I don’t push my brush, I drag it. 
so that the needle will look fine. Now let’s make the right 
needle ; you see it starts in the same place as the left one, 
but got just so far and then went away. Here is one that 
crosses the other; and this last one is over behind the 
others, so we can’t see all of it. Now we’ll make the tissue 
paper. All done? Where will our names look the best, 
Kitty? Fred? Yes, on the side where we have the most 
room.” 

Words of commendation followed. “I like this one. 
This looks as if the wind blew through it. This needle 
crosses just right. You’ve made your paper look like tissue.” 

The little artists laid down their brushes with a satisfied 
air, and bore away their “ first painting” in childish triumph. 

I was wondering what pleasant “ next’’ was coming, when 
the children began to sing — 


‘Our pleasant school is done, 
And we are going home. 
Good-bye, Good-bye 
Be always kind and true.” 


(These contributions were written from extreme points of the con- 
tinent, and a cepted for publication months apart. They are arranged 
together under “ Two Schools” to show contrast,— Eb.) 

. 





The Flag as a Means of Discipline 


THE EDITOR 


In going through the Landreth School, Philadelphia (a 
primary building) I noticed flags inside the windows, and 
pennants fastened to flag-staffs with base broad enough to 
stand alone. 








Inquiry revealed the fact that the teachers used these as 
incentives and stimulants for the children. 

If the room had no tardy pupils, the pennant, made of 
the school colors, gold and purple, is brought out and placed 
where all the children can see it. Thus Miss Wallace, the 
principal, can see at a glance asshe enters the room whether 
or not there were tardy pupils. This pemnant is also used 
as a mark of honor for any other thing the teacher wishes to 
“work up.” 


A Military Scheme for Recess 


The recess bell rang and I stepped into the hall. From 
every room emerged a double line of pupils with a captain 
at their head. ‘This captain was uniformed in a “truly” 


soldier’s cap and epaulettes and carried a toy sword. He 
was entirely responsible for his “lines.’’ Just behind him 
walked the color-bearer, carrying a small flag. As the lines 
reached the stairway the captain gave the command “ For- 
ward! March!” and led his lines down the stairs to well- 
timed piano music. There was no confusion about it, no 
nonsense. Everybody was in dead earnest. They came in 
from recess in-the same way. The captain is responsible 
for the promptness and good behavior of his “ company,” 
or he loses his commission. If the class have been dis- 
orderly they come up without their colors. If they bring 
back their flag it is placed in the window; and again the 
principal can see, as she enters the various rooms, the con- 
duct of the class at their last recess. 

“Who chooses the captains?” I inquired. 

“The class choose their own,” said the principal, “and 
the teacher manages that he shall be a reliable boy.” 

The uniform for the captains has werked like a charm. 
The epaulettes are fastened with hooks and eyes and slipped 
on in an instant in the dressing room. The principal 
explained that the idea of the uniform suggested itself when 
she saw the captains chalking their trousers and shoulders. 

At this moment a very small captain passed us, with a 
genuine military salute. We smiled, but he did not. He 
was the captain on duty with “eyes front.” 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Foot-prints on the sands of time. 


Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, thy God’s, 
and truth’s.—Shakespeare 


I do not think much of a man who is not wiser to-day 
than he was yesterday.— Adraham Lincoln 


I require no guard but the affections of the people. 
— George Washington 
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Washington and the Hatchet 


MARIE ZETTERBERG Galesbury III. 


















The story which the world 
knows by heart belongs to child- 
hood, and the children of every 
century will keep it in memory. 
Though of its historical truth we 
have not sufficient proof, of its 
place among famous stories of 
great men we are assured. 








The Story 


The boy I am going to tell you about lived many, many 
years ago. His home in Virginia was called Ferry Farm. A 
cheery place for a boy to live in, among great fields and 
meadow lands, high hills and a shining river. Here he 
played with his brothers and little sister, rode his pony, 
jumped fences and skimmed stones in the river. 

His father was a tall handsome man who did not dress as 
our fathers do. He worea fine waistcoat, ruffled shirt, knee 
breeches and buckled shoes. His wig was powdered and 
on his head he wore a three-cornered hat. 

In those days there were no railroads or steamboats, 
and the cities and towns were far apart. All the stores 





were miles away, and whenever provisions were 
needed for the home or presents were to be given 
to the children, someone must take a long journey 
in a coach or on horse back. How the children 
watched and waited for the return of the traveler ! 
After one of these journeys, the little boy of our 
story received the very present he wanted most of 
all. It was a bright sharp hatchet with a strong 
handle. Delighted with the gift, the child ran about the 
place showing his fine present and looking to see how he 
could make use of it. Finally, he went into his father’s 
orchard where stood the fruit trees brought from Old Eng- 
land three thousand miles away. ‘“ What fun,” he thought, 
“to chop down a tree,” and soon a tall straight young tree 
lay on the ground. 

When the boy’s father entered the orchard he was very 
sorry to see what had happened. “Who,” said he, “ has 
cut down one of my best fruit trees?’ 

The little boy gave a quick brave answer. 


Do you know 
what it was? 


The Hatchet in Sewing and Cutting 


From patterns drawn on white paper these hatchets may 
be marked and cut from bristol board. 

No. 1. The cherries and stems are made of green and 
red paper and mounted on the hatchet as the child’s 
knowledge and taste suggests. 

No. 2. The hatchet may be shaded with a brown or 
black pencil, the name George Washington printed in the 
centre, the date on the handle. A ribbon tied on the 
handle brightens the effect. 











Winter Study of Trees 


Winter is the time to study the buds and the mode of 
branching. A careful study of buds will reveal many of 
Nature’s pretty secrets ; .how she packed all the next year’s 
leaves and flowers away the summer before, the consummate 
skill with which they were doubled and plaited, and what 
provision she made for their protection during the long 
winter months. All you will have to do is to keep a bunch 
of twigs in water in the class-room and watch the marvelous 
unfolding. ‘The end of January or the early part of February 
is the best time to collect them, and willow, elm, maple, 
horse-chestnut, alder, hickory, beech, tulip-tree, dogwood and 
birch are among the most satisfactory. From the leaf-scars 
and bud-scars, too, to be seen on most of the twigs, the 
history of the leaves and buds that made them can be 
largely reconstructed. Ifit is possible let the children make 
all the discoveries without a word from you, the miracles of 
the spring will then make a much stronger impression. The 
facts of nature that they are-going to assimilate will not be 
so much what they are taught as what they come into con- 
tact with and learn unconsciously as the country boy does. 
It would be well to take some one tree, if you are so 
fortunate as to have one anywhere near the school and 
interest the children to watch it day after day; they will 
soon feel a sort of proprietary interest in it, and will readily 


personify it and look upon it as a friend. If the children 
cannot study the tree personally, the teacher will have to 
tell the little ones all that she can, both in the way of speci- 
mens and in appreciation of what trees are to us, of their 
manifold duties and the many claims they have upon our 
interest and our affection. 

— Alice B. Worthrup 
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CAROLINE GRAY 


At Home Every Day and All Day 


‘“‘ Here’s welcome to the coming guest, 
And may success attend the quest 
Whate’er he’s after.” 

“ Last summer I went abroad, and I found great help, in 
sight-seeing, in a little book called ‘Walks in Venice,’ and 
ever since | came home I have been wondering why some one 
could not write ‘Walks in Country Roads,’ or something like 
that, to tell us what to look for, and what to go out to see. 
Why should we not know what we can see, and so get the 
most good out of our surroundings at home, justas we expect 
to do in foreign cities? Do give a ‘Walk in Connecticut in 
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February’. 


To do this I should have to live in your neighborhood 
long enough to know what may be found there, therefore I 
can give only general suggestions which may be followed 
anywhere. 

William Hamilton Gibson’s books ought to help you, for 
much of his observing was done in your state. 

Mosses and lichens you are sure to find and their varied 
coloring, quite different when wet and when dry, will be a 
good “color lesson.” Water makes as much difference to 
them as to seaweeds in this respect. 

In every walk notice the sky, its colors, its clouds, the 
lights and shadows on the hills, fields, valleys, woods, and 
water, if you are fortunate enough to be among these ; — on 
the tree-trunks, buildings, and especially the lines of the 
roofs if you are ina city. Make yourself notice the shades 
of color in everything — the lichens on tree-trunks, walls, 
fences ; the colors of slates on the roofs, of the flagstones in 
the sidewalks ; the first touch of new life in the trees and 
shrubs ; the mosses to be found even on city walls and stone 
buildings. A fern-lover has found several kinds of ferns 
growing in the chinks of the masonry of the tunnel at 
Forty-Second Street in New York, — ferns which must have 
sprung from spores carried by the wind from the ferns at a 
florist’s not far away, as they were not native to this country. 

Notice how different are the colors of tree-trunks, stone 
walls, slated roofs, and flag-stone walks when wet and when 
dry. ‘Train your eyes to see all that is to be seen in each 
object you look at. You will be surprised to find how much 
more interesting things are when you notice “all about” 
them. The variety of coloring always amazes a novice in 
observation. 

See the fantastic drifts of snow around a stump, a rock, in 
a fence-corner, or among the bare vines on the stone wall. 
See how the pendent grasses or bowed weed-stems, swung by 
the wind, draw circles and strange figures on the snow,— as 
they do on the sand of the sea beach in summer. 

Watch the birds and squirrels, and learn to distinguish 
the foot-prints of each kind. The snow shows all these in 
perfection. But more than all notice how beautiful the 
snow is when newly fallen. See how every bare branch is 
outlined with gleaming whiteness, how every fence-paling is 
capped with a regular pyramid of snow, how every bough of 
the spruces, pines, hemlocks, and cedars bends under its 
sparkling load, while even the telegraph wires are white, and 
last year’s robin’s nest is filled fuller than it was with the 
hungry fledglings last June. Enjoy this beauty while you 
can, for the first breeze that blows, the first bird that 


alights on a bough, will begin its scattering. Only in very 
cold, still weather will the snow lie long on the branches. 

If you are in New York city look at the pedestal of the 
Farragut statue on a rainy day, and see how beautifully the 
rain brings out the green tints of the stone and gives a 
living look to the sculptured water. It is much finer ona 
wet day. 


“ Cannot we find any live things yet? My children care 
so much more for them than for ice and snow.” 

Yes, there are always some biids to be seen in the country 
and in the larger parks of cities. The brown creeper and 
nuthatches may be seen wending their spiral way around 
the trunks of trees, hunting for moths, beetles, bugs, cocoons, 
or egg-masses in crevices of the bark. Downy and hairy 
woodpeckers hammer on the branches and dig out the 
larve of beetles and other borers, which were safely stowed 
away in the wood—or might be supposed to be safe, 
having bark and fibre between them and their hunters. 
The golden-winged woodpecker, which you may know as 
“flicker,” “ high-hole,” or “ pigeon-woodpecker,” sits on the 
swaying stem of the poison ivy, as it hangs off a wall, and 
eagerly eats the white berries, helped in his task of stripping 
the vine by the chickadees, who may be head up or down as 
is most convenient at the moment. Hawks, crows, and 
jays are abundant, as are the thistle-finches, or “yellow 
birds,” but these are in dark winter suits of sparrow-like 
brown instead of the bright yellow and black you all know 
so well. Juncos you will find in flocks, among the bushes 
or under the white birches, and with them may be redpolls 
or tree-sparrows, or an occasional white-throated sparrow. 
Shrikes, or butcher-birds, may be found in copses and 
meadows, owls in their haunts, crossbills in the pine woods, 
winter wrens among the lower growths, and the tiny, dainty 
kinglets among the hemlocks, barberry bushes, and weeds 
whose seeds are above the snow. If it is very cold watch 
the bayberry bushes,— if you are near the coast,—and see 
how eagerly the birds feast on the gray berries. You may 
find the myrtle-warbler there. 

Squirrels will be about, and if a warm day or two swells 
the buds on the trees the squirrels will nibble them with 
great pleasure. Rabbits and mice you may track on the 
snow also, and perhaps find their homes. Read about them 
in “Sharp Eyes,” and in Bolles’ “Land of the ‘Lingering 
Snow.” 

Stray caterpillars of the “woolly bear” kinds will crawl 
out to sun themselves on warm days, and spiders may be 
found in sunny swamp-edges. Bees too, you may see, and 
they may lead you to the same swampy places, where they 
go for the pollen and nectar of the symplocarpus fatidus, 
more commonly called “ skunk cabbage”’ from its odor, and 
whose queer spathes, “ those hoods of royal hue,” green and 
deep red, — “with garnets and with emeralds set,” — con- 
tain the earliest flowers which bloom in our New England 
spring. 

I have found them studding the frosty ground early in Feb- 
ruary, when snow still lay on the meadows, and ice formed 
at night on still water. They furnish the bees their first 
fresh food for the year, and are well worth examining in spite 
of the unpleasant odor which will remain on your fingers. 

Let the children notice the “ rosettes ’’ made by the root- 
leaves of many of our common plants, and then read to 
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them what Mr. Gibson has written about these “ winter 
rosettes” in “Sharp Eyes.” Dig up a few such plants and 
let the children model them and draw them, or cut them 
from paper. They make exquisite conventional designs for 
wood or stone carving. 

While you are seeking animals do not forget to notice the 
alive look of the tree trunks, the yellows of the willow twigs, 
and the bright red stems of some of the ornamental shrubs 
on the lawns or in the gardens. These clear bright colors 
mean that spring is close by. 

Butterflies may surprise you by coming out of their winter 
quarters in chinks, crevices, and holes of trees. Not all the 
many kinds we see in summer, but the few which hibernate, 
— antiopa, atalanta, and some of the grapfas, you are most 
likely to find in New England. Sometimes February shows 
me a@falanta or grapta interrogationis first, but usually 
antiopa \eads. 

Now is your time for the pussy-willows, and if you cut the 
stems before the pussi’s are all out, put them in water ina 
warm room, and giv: them sunlight, you may find the 
pussies open sooner thau those out of doors, and the green 
leaves follow quickly. A few days later, if you examine the 
stems, you will be pretty sure to find slender white roots, 
for willow roots easily and quickly. Birch tassels and alder 
will “shake out” their “ powdery curls” if cut now and put 
into warm water in a warm room, and in the sunlight. 

If you want a fine specimen of root and stem growth for 
use a little later, find one or two of last year’s horse-chest- 
nuts or buckeye nuts, and plant each in a flower pot eight 
inches deep, just covering the nut with earth as a squirrel 
does when he buries it for future food. Water it once ina 
while and let the pot stand out of sunlight until you see the 
“ beginnings of things” coming up. Let the little tree send 
up three leaves, then look at the roots. Every perfect 
horse-chestnut tree I have seen has had, when in leaf, the 
general shape of a spire of its blossoms, and every horse- 
chestnut seedling I have pulled up—where the gray squirrels 
had buried the nuts in my flower beds — had the roots form- 
ing a mass of the same general shape, reversed, of course. 

It is queer about those gray squirrels. There are many 
about the Study, and I think every one buries more or fewer 
horse-chestguts, although in six years of careful watching I 
have found but one who would eat horse-chestnuts. That 
one was somewhat adventurous in food experiments, and I 
have seen her eat candy, nuts, raisins, bread, caterpillars, 
and strawberries, pears, and apples, and once I saw her sit- 
ting on the gate looking like a “sandwich-man” -— front 
view—with a large oblung biscuit held flat over the front of 
her while she nibbled contentedly at the top of it — Not that 
I ever saw a sandwich man nibble at his board. 


“ Vesterday I was passing a tree from which a piece of 
bark had been stripped, and I saw on the bare place some 
round, white, spun things about as big as a dime, and having 
a flesh-colored tint showing through. Are they cocoons ? 
They are not like any I ever saw.” 


No, they are cases of spiders’ eggs, and probably you 
would find the young spiders in them if you cut the cases 
open. The nuthatches and brown creepers find them 
choice morsels, and the woodpeckers do not despise them. 
There is another spiders’ egg-case which you may find, 
which is much prettier. It is fox-colored, about as large as 
a large hickory nut, and somewhat rounder than such a nut, 
and it is suspended by many silken threads fastened to 
bushes and stems or vines, or in large chinks of stone walls. 
The largest I ever found was suspended from and between, 
twigs of a privet hedge. Such a cocoon is the scene of 
many murders and much cannibalism, for the young spiders 
hatch early in the winter, and when they grow hungry the 
stronger devour the weaker, so that when the time comes 
for them to leave their case in the spring, very few are left 
of what was a numerous family. Occasionally one not only 
represents but comprises the whole brood. 

“ Will it be too late to tell how and where to search for 
the cocoons of cecropia and polyphemus? I make joyful dis- 
coveries of the former, but seldom of the latter cocoon.” 

It is never ‘‘ too late”’ to tell where to find cocoons, for if 
they cannot be found in the spring they may be found in 
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the next autumn or winter. Affacus cecropia spins its 
cocoons against a twig, fence, building, tree-trunk, or more 
often, in my experience, along the stem of a bush or sap- 
ling. I have never found one unsupported and loose. As 
cecropia eats oak, lilac, wild cherry, willow, birch, hickory, 
apple, beach-plum, currant, English cherry, and poplar, it 
would be wise to search the neighborhood of such trees as 
well as the trees themselves. But do not be surprised if 
you find them on other trees also. I have found one on 
maple, but only one. ; : 

Telea polyphemus, on the other hand, seldom spins a 
cocoon against a solid support, out of doors, but draws 
leaves together and spins among them. Usually the cater- 
pillar descends the tree on which it fed and crawls about 
the ground until it finds a suitable place for its cocoon, but 
sometimes it spins between leaves on the tree, and the 
cocoon falls with the leaves, or dangles with them if they 
hang late in the winter. As folyphemus eats birch, maple, 
oak, hickory, willow, liquidambar, wild cherry, and tulip- 
tree, you will naturally search among those trees. But you 
probably will not find many cocoons. It is easier to pick 
up the larve when you meet them crawling across the side- 
walk in early autumn, or to find them feeding on the trees 
and to carry them home to continue their feeding in your tin 
boxes, and let them spin among leaves in a paper box. In 
captivity they often spin against the side of the box. The 
only specimens I have found spun to a support out of doors 
were spun by stung, and probably feeble, caterpillars and 
gave flies, instead of the moth, in the spring. 

In Primary EpucatTIon for January, 1898, you will find in 
Miss Soule’s “ Practical Work on Moths and Butterflies,” 
more details about the finding of—or searching for — 
cocoons. So I shall add only one suggestion, look along 
every stem, branch, and twig for cecrofia, and examine 
every dangling bunch of leaves, especially on maple, for 
polyphemus. In your search for these you are pretty sure 
to find others, /una, promcthea, cynthia, and io in the east, 
ceanothi, glovert, augulifera, in various parts of the west, 
and co/uméia among the larches of the northern states and 
Canada. Ceanothi may be found in the south also, and I 
do not mean to imply that any of these kinds is strictly 
limited in its range, except perhaps co/umdia, which is a 
northern species, and g/overt, which is a western one. 


“I am rather disgusted with cocoon-hunting, I find so 
many fine-looking cocoons, and when I get them home and 
cut tiem open I find most of them good-for-nothing. Is there 
no way of telling which are good?” 


I think that the larger cocoons, those of cecropia, poly- 
phemus, luna, ceanothi, gloveri, io, columbia, and promethea, 
for instance, can almost always be tested when they are 
gathered. Shake each one gently, and if it gives a dull, 
heavy thud the pupa is probably alive and in good condi- 
tion. If it gives a light, rustling sound you will probably 
find no pupa at all, but instead the white cocoons of a para- 
sitic fly, laid much like a bunch of fagots, where the pupa 
should be. Save these until spring and when the flies 
emerge you will know just how that one looked which laid 
its eggs in the caterpillar’s body, and left them to hatch 
grubs which ate the tissue of the caterpillar, and finally 
caused its death. If there is no rustling sound, or but a 
very faint one, you will probably find a shrivelled and dried- 
up caterpillar, which for some cause failed to become a 
pupa. I have usually found that cocoons spun by these 
weakened caterpillars were smaller and thinner than those 
having perfect pupe, and generally they have been of a 
lighter color. ‘This is not always the case however, and the 
surest way of testing a cocoon is to cut it open. It takes 
but a moment, and is far more satisfactory than taking home 
a number of cocoons from which no moth will ever emerge. 

Sometimes /vna and io cocoons are so thin that the pupe 
may be seen through them, but this has not been common 
in my experience. I trust to shaking as a test, then if I am 
doubtful I cut the cocoon open, and generally find it worthless. 

This test will not serve, however, for the more loosely 
woven cocoons of the smaller moths, cocoons which have 
no firm inner case, or tough outer one, but are made up of 
loose silk and the hairs of the caterpillar. 
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The Editor’s Page 


February 


Teachers ought to be in a specially patriotic frame of 
mind to begin the February teaching this year, with the air 
charged with national pride. It is an easy thing for cities 
to make “ jubilees ” in celebration of national triumphs, and 
it is as easy as it is delightful to sing the national songs, but 
it is mo¢ easy to stand before fifty little impressionable chil- 
dren and sz; uuu do just the right things to create and 
foster a love of country, without arousing an over conceit or 
a spirit of revenge and vain-glorying. Think carefully, 
teachers, before you attempt patriotic talks with the children. 
Making loyal and just and impartial American citizens is not 
thoughtless work. Weigh your words and let the aspiration 
you seek to arouse be touched with soberness. 

It has been the editor’s good fortune to prepare this 
February number in the very midst of the historical land- 
marks that record the beginning of our national life, and it 
has seemed advisable to give a somewhat detailed account 
of these places from a modern point of view. It will not 
be difficult for primary teachers to select from this descrip- 
tive matter such parts as may be adapted to their special 
needs. The great object to be attained is to inspire the 
children to visit their own country, to respect it, to reverence 
it, and be worthy of it. 


Valentine Day 


has received especial attention in this number. Since the 
little children naturally care more for a bright, dainty valen- 
tine (and they ave fascinating) than for Independence Hall 
and the ‘‘ Old Flag House” put together, let us come right 
down to the child-plane and live their Valentine Day with 
them. Miss Taylor has shown us how such days may be 
made helpful and uplifting. 


Dr. Albert Maltby’s “ Our Flag,” a little booklet in paper 
cover, contains full-page, richly colored illustrations of the 
national flag in all its various stages of growth together with 
its history from 1620 to 1896. (Tuttle, Morehouse & 
Taylor, Publishers, New Haven, Conn.) These beautiful 
flags may be detached from the book, mounted on card- 
board and made useful and ornamental for school-room 
decoration on “flag days.” Dr. Maltby has another book, 
“Old Glory,” which is of great value for teachers of all 
grades. It is handsomely bound in white and gold and sells 
for 60 cents. Address Dr. Maltby at State Normal School 
Slippery Rock Pa. 

Hiawatha Readings 

It is hoped that our Supplementary Reading — The Story 
of Hiawatha — begun in the January number, is meeting 
the needs of many teachers. The combination of narrative 
and poem in large type, makes it particularly suited to 
primary grades. Besides, a “cut and mounted” reading is 
a pleasant diversion from the monotony of a book page. 
Break the monotony whenever it is possible. By the way, 
did teachers notice the full-page Hiawatha picture in Ladies’ 
Home Journal? The “ People of Longfellow” are to fol- 
low each month — Evangeline, Village Blacksmith, The 
Psalm of Life, etc. 

Primary Number Slips 

Mrs. Mary C. Flood, 712 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
has a unique and beautiful device for teaching number. 
The artistic material is worth your attention, even if you can 
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not afford to use it. 


25 and 35 cents (two series, eight and 
twelve slips). 


Patriotic Songs 
A little pamphlet of 16 pages of patriotic songs, with 


music, may be had for 5 cents by addressing March Bros., 
Lebanon, Ohio. 





How Many? 


How many stars has our flag now? 


Seals 


The colored flag, gold star, also the hearts in red, blue, 
and gold seen in our February calendar, are made by the 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass. 


One of the very best books for patriotic exercises with 
youngest children is sent out by the Patria Club, New York 
City (Dr. Charles B. Chapin, 355 West 145th Street, Secre- 
tary). It is entitled “ History in the Kindergarten,” and is 
entirely applicable to primary work. It is issued in paper 
cover and cannot be expensive. It will be a good thing for 
the preparation for Washington’s Birthday, to which eleven 
pages are given. It is also full of suggestions for Thanks- 
giving, Lincoln’s Birthday, and contains the story of the 
first flag. 


Have you seen the “ Little Folk’s Primer ” ? (Educational 
Publishing Co., Boston). It is cordially received and falls 
quickly into use. It is one of the kind that is made to use. 
It suggests use. 


Lowell, Lincoln, Longfellow, Washington 


There is no better way to refresh memory or get new light 
on old facts than to read the brief, conversational stories of 
these men in the Little Classics issued by the Educational 
Publishing Co. They are biographies in miniature. 


American Woods 


A many-sided treat is in store for everybody who has not 
seen the arrangement of American woods made by Mr. 
Romeyn B. Hough of Lowville, N.Y. Mr. Hough has put 
brains, ingenuity and beauty into the preparation of these 
woods. ‘The actual woods are sawn into sections, revealing 
the beautiful grain. Every teacher should see some of these 
woods before Arbor Day, to bring a fresh interest and stim- 
ulant to the children. Get into communication with Mr. 
Hough, teachers, and learn what has been done to turn tree 
trunks to dainty, satin-like films of beauty. Mr. Hough is 
courtesy itself in answering questions. You will feel a 
new thrill of pride in your native trees when you see into 
the heart of them. 


Is It 


Primary Epucafion or Primary Epucav/or? It seems incred- 
ible that a teacher should take a paper and not know its 
name, but “ pity ’tis, ’tis true.” 


Little Folks 


Do you know this magazine? It is worth your acquain- 
tance. A good variety of carefully selected matter, choice 
and abundant illustrations, and a dainty make-up are its 
strong features. Besides, it is edi#d and not thrown 
together. Editors, Charles Stuart Pratt and Ella Farman 
Pratt. Publisher, S. E. Cassino, Boston. 








New Books For Primary Teachers 

Bird Gods. By Charles De Kay. (A. 5S. Barnes & Co., New York.) 

Ideals and Programmes. By Jean L. Gowdy. (C. W. Bardeen, New 
York.) 

Around the World. II. By Stella W. Carroll and Clarence F. Carroll, 
(The Morse Co., New York.) 

Clear Skies and Cloudy. By C. C, Abbott. (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia.) 


Practical Problems in Arithmetic. Part I. For Primary Grades. By 
Anna J®McGrath. (Educational Publishing Co., Boston.) 








Cake 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


In the Price family there were always birthday cakes on 


birthdays. Dear me, how could Elsie be nine years old or 
Catherine be seven or the little Price twins be three, with- 
a birthday cake! Never! The dainty little cakes with 
white frosting or pink or chocolate, and with nine candles 
or seven or three, were the very best part of a birthday in 
the Price family. 

On the twenty-second day of February, somebody beside 
a little Price had a birthday and the whole nation celebrated 
it. Can you guess who it was? The little Prices celebrated 
it, too. They planted a little brown twig from Papa Price’s 
cherry-tree in the snow, and then one of the twins — of 
course it was Paul— chopped it down with a penknife, 
because the hatchet was too big. All the morning they 
played ‘‘ George Washington ”— that is, until Catherine got 
too hungry to bear it another minute. 

“ll go in an’ coax some cookies for us,” she said 
promptly, “one, two, three — five cookies, for ’course you'll 
want two, Paulie Price.” 

*Course I will,” Paul said eagerly. 

Mamma Price was in the pantry beating something in the 
big mixing-bowl. Catherine could hear the spoon hit the 
sides of the bowl regularly, like little beats on a drum. She 
opened the door and looked in. A suddenidea had popped 
into her head, under her mop of curls. 

“ You’re makin’ the birthday cake, Mamma?”’ she cried. 

“ The—birthday—cake, Catherine?”? Mamma said slowly, 
“ Whose birthday cake?” 

“Why, George Washington’s, Mamma Price — ’course ! 
You hadn’t forgotten ’twas his birthday, had you? Is that 
his cake you’re beatin’? You goin’ to frost it pink or 
choc’late?”’ 

Little twinkles lighted themselves in Mamma’s eyes and 
shone like bits of stars. A sudden idea popped into her 
head, too. 

“Tt isn’t cake at all, dear,— it’s cookies,”’ she said, ‘* The 
old ones are nearly gone. Look up here — yes, I thought 
so! I see one, two, three,—five cookies, in your eye! 
And there are just about five left in the jar. Run out doors 
and have a party with them.” 

That night at supper there was a birthday cake for George 
Washington. It was a “three-story-cake,” Elsie said, 
and there was a thick carpet of jelly in each story,— per- 
haps you would have called it a “ Washington pie” instead 
ofcake. And it was frosted — can’t you guess ?— with red, 
white and blue ! 





The Old Woman and Her Pig 


An old woman was sweeping her house, and she found a 
little crooked sixpence. 

“What shall t do with this little sixpence?” said she. 
“JT will go to market, and buy alittle pig.” As she was 
coming home, she came to a stile ; the piggy would not jump 
over the stile. She went a little farther, and she met a dog. 
So she said to the dog : — 

“Dog! dog! bite pig! Pig will not jump over the stile, 
and I shall not get home to-night.”” But the dog would not. 
She went a little farther, and she meta stick. So she said: 
“Stick ! stick! beat dog! Dog will not bite pig; pig will 
not jump over the stile; and I shall not get home tonight,” 
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But the stick would not. She went a little farther, and she 
met a fire. So she said :— 

“Fire! fire! burn stick! Stick will not beat dog ; dog will 
not bite pig ; pig will not jump over the stile ; and I shall not 
get home to-night.” But the fire would not. She went a 
little farther, and she met some water. So she said :— 

“Water! water! quench fire! Fire will not burn stick ; 
stick will not beat dog; dog will not bite pig; pig will not 
jump over the stile ; and I shall not get home to-night.” But 
the water would not. She went a little farther, and she met 
an ox. So she said : — 

“Qx!ox! drink water! Water will not quench fire ; fire 
will not burn stick ; stick will not beat dog ; dog will not bite 
pig; pig will not jump over the stile; and I shall not get 
home to-night.” But the ox would not. She went a little 
farther, and she met a butcher. So she said : — 

“Butcher! butcher! kill ox! Ox will not drink water ; 
water will not quench fire ; fire will not burn stick ; stick will 
not beat dog; dog will not bite pig; pig will not jump over 
the stile; and I shall not get home to-night.” But the 
butcher would not. She went a little faz..-- and she met 
a rope. So she said : — 

“Rope! rope! hang butcher! Butcher will not kill ox; 
ox will not drink water ; water will not quench fire ; fire will 
not burn stick : stick will not beat dog ; dog will not bite pig ; 
pig will not jump over the stile; and I shall not get home 
to-night.” But the rope would not. She went a little 
farther, and she met a rat. So she said :— 

“ Rat! rat! gnaw rope! Rope will not hang butcher ; 
butcher will not kill ox ; ox will not drink water; water will 
not quench fire ; ‘fire will not burn stick ; stick will not beat 
dog ; dog will not bite pig ; pig will not jump over the stile ; 
and I shall not get home to-night.” But the rat would not. 
She went a little farther, and met a cat. So she said: 

“Cat! cat! catch rat! Rat will not gnaw rope; rope 
will not hang butcher; butcher will not kill ox; ox will not 
drink water ; water will not quench fire; fire will not burn 
stick ; stick will not beat dog; dog will not bite pig; pig 
will not jump over the stile; and I shall not get home 
to-night. Then the cat said to her : — 

“Tf you will go to the cow and bring me a saucer of milk, 
I will catch the rat.” So away went the old woman to the 
cow. Then the cow said to her : — 

“Tf you will go to the haystack and bring me a handful of 
hay, I will give you the milk.” So away went the old 
woman to the haystack, and she brought the hay to the cow. 

As soon as the cow had eaten the hay, she gave the old 
woman the milk. So away went the old woman with a 
saucer of milk to the cat. 

As soon as the cat had lapped the milk, the cat began to 
catch the rat; the rat began to gnaw the rope; the rope 
began to hang the butcher; the butcher began to kill the 
ox; the ox began to drink the water; the water began to 
quench the fire; the fire began to burn the stick; the stick 
began to beat the dog; the dog began to bite the pig; the 
little pig in a fright jumped over the stile; and so the old 
woman got home that night. 


The Winter Woods 


The gum to the spruce is clinging, 
The wintergreen peeps through the snow, 
The pine cones are swaying and swinging, 
And rattling down they go. 


There’s a play-house fit for a fairy 
In the waterfall’s icy cave, 

There are silver feathers airy 
By the little brook’s frozen wave. 


The rabbits are scampering gaily 
On the crusty drift, pit, pat ; 

The woodpecker drums for us daily 
His merry rat-tat-tat,— Se/, 
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The International Magazine is offering a set of lessons for 
self-instruction in Spanish. 


‘The Weather Bureau at Washington will send sheets of 
cloud pictures named and explained, free of expense, to 
those making application. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


In the four schools where the Provident Savings experi- 
ment was conducted last year, it is continued this year with 
the full approval of the teachers who have noticed its work- 
ings. At the Humboldt, Monroe, and Rice, a weekly call 
is made by Miss Anderson, of the Associated Charities, 
under whose auspices the fund is managed. At the Cleve- 
land the teachers take care of the collections. Miss 
Anderson made a weekly visit there through the vacation to 
collect money. A good many of the children let their 
money lie a!l summer, and sme of them had four or five 
dollars in stamps, and drew it this fall for books. 

The system is simple, and much like the English postal 
savings banks. The children buy stamps and paste them in 
their books. At any time they may give up the stamps and 
get their money, or when they have five dollars accumulated 
they can take the book to the savings bank and open a 
regular deposit. 


How to.Get to Paris in 1900 


The world’s greatest exposition will be held in Paris in 
1900, and teachers everywhere are wondering whether or 
not they will be able to visit it. The Paris Exposition 
Tourist Company proposes to solve that problem for teach- 
ers, by an exceedingly simple yet novel plan. Persons 
become members of the company’s parties by the payment 
of a registration fee of ten dollars, to be followed by similar 
deposits each month until the cost of the tour ($250) has 
been secured. In this way persons can through these small 
deposits save enough to cover all the expenses of the trip. 
Mr. Clarence D. Antrim, (Phila.), well known in the excur- 
sion world, is the treasurer of the company. 


A Suggestion 
Dear Editor: 
The Perry Pictures are being so cordially received, you may like 
a suggestion as to a convenient temporary mounting for them. 

Upon gray card-board I arrange little triangular pieces as pockets to 
receive the corners of pictures, the pictures being slipped in and out 
quickly and without injury. The board may be used as background or 
asamat. One mounting-board with nine sets of pockets; one, a panel, 
with three sets; and three or four for single ones; these accommodate 
as many pictures as I ever care to display at one time, while the rest of 
my collection is in compact reserve These little gummed corners are 
among the conveniences the Dennison Company (Boston) have recently 
listed in a school catalogue. 

SARA F. DERBY. 

Fitchburg Mass. 


Free 
“Wonderland,” 1898, will be sent free to teachers and 
students upon receipt of six cents in stamps. The book has 
a high art cover, is profusely illustrated, and contains a 
folded map of Yellowstone Park. 
General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Board of Education of Edinburgh has decided that 
the Ten Commandments be simplified before being taught 
in their public schools. 


Address Charles S. Fee, — 
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‘‘What Do You Take?” 


Miss FitzGerald, one of the Chicago teachers, writes : 
“The question heard on every occasion when two teachers 
meet is, ‘ What do you take?’ which to the uninitiated sounds 
very, very dubious ; but it only means, ‘What course are you 
going to take up in the Teacher’s College?’ ” 


Boston 
Old South Leaflets 

The Directors of the Old South Studies in History ask the 
attention of schools and of all students of American history 
to the Old South Leaflets. These leaflets are reprints of 
important original papers, accompanied by useful historical 
and bibliographical notes. ‘They are edited by Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead. They consist, on an average, of sixteen pages, 
and are sold at the low price of five cents a copy or four 
dollars per hundred, simply enough to cover the cost of 
publication. The Old South Work, founded by Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway and still sustained by provision of her will, is a 
work for the education of the people, and especially the 
education of our young people, in American history and 
politics ; and its promoters believe that few things can con- 
tribute better to this end than the wide circulation of such 
leaflets as these. The aim is to bring valuable historical 
documents, often not easily accessible, within easy reach of 
everybody. It is hoped that professors in our colleges and 
teachers everywhere will welcome them for use in their 
classes, and that they may meet the needs of the societies 
of young men and women now being organized in so many 
places for historical and political studies. There are at 
present ninety-six leaflets in the series, and others will 
rapidly follow. Address, Directors of thesOld South Work, 
Old South Meeting House, Boston, Mass. 


The Bird Charts just published by Nature Study Publish- 
ing Co. of Chicago are not designed for the purpose of 
teaching knowledge of birds and nature, but with the hand- 
book compiled from the work of twenty-seven of the 
brightest teachers of nature study in the city, they are 
designed to make the work of language and other common 
school branches easy for teachers and pupils. 

There is no material which renders better results in 
written and oral language. The hand-book gives direc- 
tions as to how to manage so as to get more beneficial 
results from the time employed than can be obtained from 
any other occupation. 


No Chance for Teachers in the Philippines 


So says Mr. R. Van Bergen, who has lived in the Orient 
for thirty years. He says: “The first absolute necessity for 
a teacher in the Philippine Islands would be a practical 
knowledge of the ‘Tagalloc, Ilocan or Visayan tongues, 
according to his plan of entering the northern, central or 
southern groups. The Anglo Saxon tongue, intimately con- 
nected with the genius of our race, is totally unfit for the 
Malay and Mongolian races.” 


The George Dewey School 


The Board of Education of Chicago has named one of its 
new school buildings after Rear-Admiral Dewey, and the 
following letter has been received in return from our gallant 


Admiral : 
** MANILA, October 4. 

“DEAR SIR: —The Board of Education has done me much honor in 
naming the new school ‘The George Dewey School,’ and in putting aside 
a day to be known as ‘ The Dewey Day.’ Will you have the kindness to 
extend to the Board of Education my heartfelt thanks for such an honor, 
and say that I shall ever appreciate it? 

“T greatly regret that it is not in my power to comply with the request 
for a large-sized photograph of myself, as I have not one single photo- 
graph left. But I shall have some taken on my return to the United 
States, if not earlier, and it will afford me much pleasure to send one to 
the Dewey School. 

“ Sincerely yours, GrorGE DEWEY.” 


The first school-day in May is set apart for “ Dewey Day.” 
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Drill For Washington's Birthday” 
A. ELA. 
The Red, White, and Blue 


(Choose eight, ten, or twelve girls; costume, if desired, 
and use red, white, and blue “ kerchiefs.”” Pin bows of 
red, white, and blue ribbon (or strips of paper cambric) 
having long ends, at neck of gown. First may wear red, 
second, white, and third blue (if twelve are chosen) or each 
may wear the three colors. . 

Form line across front of stage. 

Use music “ Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.’’) 


FIRST: 
Position: 


Arms curved prettily, tips of fingers resting on shoulders. 
Ends of ribbons held in hands, until third set of motions. 


Beginning on first beat of second measure : 
Right arm forward and back, four times (8 counts). 
Left arm same (8 counts.) 
Alternate right and left, four times (8 counts). 
Both arms forward and back, four times (8 counts.) 
Right arm to right, and back, four times (8 counts). 
Left arm same, to left, (8 counts). 
Alternate, right and left, four times (8 counts). 
Both arms four times (8 counts). 


CHORUS: 
Position (as above.) 


Right arm, up and down, four times (8 counts). 
Left arm same, (8 counts). 

Alternate (8 counts). 

Both (8 counts). 


All sing throughout chorus. 


Three cheers for the Red, White, and Blue 
Three cheers for the Red, White, and Blue. 
Our Colors, our Colors forever,— 

Three cheers for the Red, White, and Blue. 


SECOND : 


Hands clasped and held at sides ; 

March back 4 counts, hold 4 counts, march forward 4 
counts, hold 4 counts. 

Hands still clasped, arms curved upwards bringing 
hands on level with shoulders. 

March as above, 16 counts. 

Hands clasped raised high above heads. 

March as-above, 16 counts. 

Each child puts left hand on shoulder of child standing 
next. 

One at left end lifts left hand high; one at right end 
holds right hand low. 

March as above, 16 counts. 


CHORUS : 


Sing as before. 
throughout chorus. 


Hands clasped; swing them to and fro 


THIRD: 


Drop ribbons. 
Position, hands on chest. 
Right arm up and down. 
- Left arm up and down. 
Both arms up. 
Clap hands lightly behind back. 
Clap hands lightly in front. 





* Copyrighted 1899, by EpucaTIoNAL Pus.isHinG Co., Boston. 
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Position. (In all 8 counts). 

Repeat four times. 

Face each other two and two. 

Same as above, only when hands are brought in front, 
on seventh count, hit each other’s hands lightly, 
two and two. Repeat 4 times. 


CHORUS : 
Sing as above. Clap hands lightly on all accented beats. 


(if desirable, these same motions may be given by boys 
wearing red, white, and blue Colonial hats, which are taken 
off and waved, instead of clapping hands, in last chorus. 

Boys in soldiers’ costume, with pasteboard hatchets or toy 
guns, may give a simple military drill to same music, singing 
chorus each time.) 


What did They Teach the Little Boys? 


Before they had arithmetic, 
Or telescopes, or chalk, 

Or blackboards, maps, and copy-books— 
When they could only talk : 


Before Columbus came to show 
The world, geography, 

What did they teach the little boys 
Who went to school like me? 


There wasn’t any grammar then, 
They couldn’t read or spell, 

For books were not invented yet— 
I think ’t was just as well. 


There were not any rows of dates, 
Or laws, or wars, or kings, 

Or generals, or victories, 
Or any of those things. 


There couldn’t have been much to learn; 
There wasn’t much to know. 

*T was nice to be a little boy 
Ten thousand years ago! 

For history had not begun, 
The world was very new, 

And in the schools, I don’t see what 
The children had to do. 


Now, always there is more to learn— 
How history does grow! — 

And every day they find new things 
They think we cught to know. 


And if it must go on like this, 
I’m glad I live to-day. 

For boys ten thousand years from now 
Will not have time to play! 


Flag Play 
Pretty bright flags have we, 
Waving on (2) high ; 

Up they go, (4) down they go, 
Now they are (5) igh ; 
Now they are (6) far away, 
Now they are (7) wear; 
Now they point (8) upwards, 
To skies bright and clear, 

Under and (10) over, so, 
(11) Above and (12) below, 


Backwards and (14) forwards 
Our flags now they go. 


(1) 
(3) 


(9) 
(13) 


(The exercise may close with a flag march) 


MOTIONS 

Flags held up. 
Wave above head. 
Raise arm above head. 
Left arm drop and point to floor. 
Bring flag in front near body. 
Stretch out arm in front at right angles to body. 
. Bring in front again near body, and show that “ nigh” and “ near” 
have some meaning. 

8. Stretch far above head. 

g. Under chin. 

10. Over head. 

11. Left hand held out in front, flag placed over hand. 

12. Flag placed below hand. 

13, and 14. Flags brought smartly in front of body, then behind, then 
forwards and backwards alternately.— Se/. 
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HBducators and Brain Worhkers 


from all parts of the world use and commend - 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


for the relief and prevention of all weaknesses resulting from over-work 


d anxiety. It gives active brain and nerves exactly what they need 


for their nutrition and normal action, and will help any case of mental 
or nervous exhaustion. 


Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet ? 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ formulated 


by Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. 


Prepared only 


It contains no narcotic. 


56 W. 25th Street, 
New York City. 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail ($1.00.) 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE.— The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, and influenza. 
cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


It does not contain 





1899 
CALENDAR 


FREE. 


A beautiful and artistic calendar for 
1899, will be sent to any teacher 
mentioning Primary EpucaTion and 
sending us 3 two cent stamps to pay 
for postage, etc. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


WHISPERING 


Teacher’s Monthly Grade Cards.” 
J. C. HARTSHORN, 





habit cured and good 
school government 
ey secured by 
“New Scheme in 
Samples free. 
Raymond, Ohio. 





IDEAL BUSY WORK 


In Print Ten Used by 
and Kinds. Hundreds 
Vertical All of Primary 
Script. New. Teachers. 


Send stamp for circulars, or ten cents for 
samples of two kinds. 


L. P. Goodhue, 7029 Yale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington 8St., 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recom- 
mendations have weight with school officials. 


$2.45 GOLD PLATED 


Cut this ad. out t and send to us. 
SEND NO MONEY and we will send 
you this watch by express, C. O. D. 
subject to examination. ou can 
. examine it at your express office 
and if found perfeetly satisfac- 
tory, exactly as represented and 
inevery way equal to watches 
thatare being advertised at 
$3.75 to $6. 75 under such 
misleading descriptions 
as Eigin Style, Americau 
Style, Gold Fitted or Look 

ike $20. OOto $30-00 Gold 
Filled Watehes, ete. If 
ee find it the equal or 
tter thanany of these 
watches. “pez the express 
agent OUR PRICE, $2.45 

and express charges. 


Don’t be Deceived 
eatchy advertisements 
which would lead you to 
believe you Ry geta 
$25.00 or $50.00 watch 
for $3.75 to $6. 75, when i sell thesame waleh {or $2.45 45 

d Bp ull 18-size unting 
OUR $2. 45 WATCH r Screw Back and Bezel dust 
proof Open Face, stem w ind ‘ond set, gold plated, handsom- 
ly engraved and polished, looks like a high-grade gold filled 
and is a great trading watch, movement isa nickel 7-jewel- 
ed stem wind American, warranted, and a good time- 
keeper. For Watches from 98 cents up, gold-filled watehes 
$3.75 and up, write for free Watch and Jewelry Catalogue. 


Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago 
“(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable.—Editor.) 

















$2.45 


by 











AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin Idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 


LARKIN SOAPS 22:22 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED 10 The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, October and November. 


+ TEACH ERS’ AGENCIES. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 
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SO Brormfieid Street, Boston. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


OFFICES . J 36 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. F B.SPAULDING, MANAGER. 
" (68 tate Street, Albany, NEW YORK. W. E. DAVIS, MANAGER. 
Over 3000 Positions Filled SEND FOR MANUAL, 


THER FIisK TRACHERS? AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago: 25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver. 25 Market St., San Francisco. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 


5 
THE BRIDCE TEACHERS’ ACENCIES, 
C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
2A Beacon Street, Boston and 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

First class Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Grade teachers who desire advancement are 
invited to call at our offices when in Boston or Chicago. If you are a successful teacher we would 
like to become acquainted with you, whether or not you register with us. The demand for supe- 
rior Grade teachers is at nearly all times of the year much greater than the supply. 

If you will send us your address, we shall be pleased to mail you our Agency Manual. 
CAR will devote his whole time to the »nte ests of our patrons. 

We thank our friends for their generous patronage during our eleven years of business 


and assure them that the same fair method; that have been in vogue at our Boston Office will be employed at Albany 
THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSO’N OF N. E , 36 Bromfield St F. B. Spaulding, Mer. 














Owing to our increased business outside of New England, we have found it necessary to 
@ open a branch office at 68 State St., Albany, N. Y., in charge of Mr. W. E. DAVIS, who 





Boston. 


te HOME TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Has moved. Its headquarters are with J. L. HAMMETT & Co. 
and school officials of any in the United States. 
(Telephone, Boston 3463.) 





E. J. EXMANDS, 
Manager. 


The most frequented by teachers 
Send for new manual. 


352 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


A NEW FEATURE 


.{n Teachers’ Agencies is presented by the selection of a Board of Registration composed of 
eminent educators east and west, which establishes a standard of admission and passes on applications 
for membership. This is done by the 





EDUCATIONAL REGISTER COMPANY, 
Blackstone Building, Cleveland. 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR®. 


KINDERGARTEN ‘sons 


SUPPLIES. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 





J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
EAST 4TH STREET, 
New YorK. 














A Lincoln Exercisc* 


ALice E, ALLEN 

“God make us worthy of the memory of 

Abraham Lincoln.” 
— Phillips Brooks 

(A picture of Lincoln prettily draped 
with flags should occupy central posi- 
tion. Room may be otherwise deco- 
rated if desired. ‘The above quotation 
is suggested as a suitable motto. It 
may be made of green or gilt letters, and placed where all 
can see it, or the school may recite it in concert «at the 
close of the first exercise.) 

Song 
“ America ” 
(First and last verses) 

Enter:— Seven small boys, each carrying large letter of 
bright red paper. 

All recite: (Mav be sung, tf desired, to tune of “ Yankee 
Doodle.” ) 





Whole School. 


We’re seven boys of seven kinds, 
Each brings a bright red letter ; 
We've much to say this holiday, 
‘Lhat all may love it better. 
First: (Stepping forward and holding out letter.) 
This “I,” is a big one, but means “ little lad,” 
And also “log-hut,”’ the first home that he had. 


Second: (As above.) 

To him “I” meant “ Indians,’’— many were near, 

3ut still in the forest he played without fear. 
Third: 
“N ” says there were no schools, like ours, for small boys, 

And tells of no games and no fun and no toys. 
Fourth: 

My “©” means his cap. "Twas the funniest kind,— 

"l'was made out of coon-skin,— the tail hung behind. 
Fifth: 

This round “ Q” says older and older he grew, 

A strong little fellow, quite honest and true. 
Sixth: 

My “1.”’ tells of lessons he liked and he learned, 

And then how the love of all people he earned. 
Seventh: 

My “N” means the “ Nation” so great and so grand 

He ruled when a man,— our own noble Land. 
All (recite or sing:) 

We’re seven boys of seven kinds, 
Each one has shown his letter, 
And said his say upon this day, 
That all may love it better. 

Beginning with the first each lifts his letter high and names 

it clearly. After the seventh has named his, all pronounce 


LINCOLN. 


The whole school may now recite the motto at the begin- 
ning of the exercise. 


What Our Colors Mean 


(A patriotic exercise given by three little people) 
(Each one should have a flag, and as he tells about his 
particular color, he should point to it.) 
Red Shall I tell you why I like the red 
That floats in our flag above my head 
Just what it means as it doth wave? 
To us it says: ‘‘ Be brave, be brave.” 


White Shall I tell you why I like the white — 
That has kept so spotless through many a fight? 
And to us has brought such great release ? 
To us it says: “ For peace, for peace.” 
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Blue Shall I tell you why I like the blue, 

That floats in “ Old Glory” o’er me and you, 
Just what it says, this beautiful hue, 

Right from the sky,— “ Be true, be true.” 


Then, with tag uplifted and eyes upon it, they say together : 
All 


O, beautiful flag with your colors three, 
Your’stripes and stars must be more to me 
Than life itself, 

For in you we see our glorious nation. 

We are free! we are free! "as 


Frost Pictures ° 


Pictures on the window, 
Painted by Jack Frost, 
Coming at the midnight, 
With the noon are lost : 
Here a row of fir-trees, 
Standing straight and tall ; 
There a rapid river 
And a waterfall. 


Here a branch of coral 
From the briny sea ; 
There a weary traveler 
Resting ’neath a tree ; 
Here a grand old iceberg, 
Floating grandly on ; 
There a mighty forest 
Of the torrid zone. 


Here a swamp, all tangled,— 
Rushes, ferns, and brake : 

There a rugged mountain, 
Here a little lake. 

Then a breath, the lightest 
Floating in the air, 

Jack Frost catches quickly, 


And imprints it there.— Se/. 





Our Flag* 
A. E. A. 


A Patriotic Exercise 


(Girls of three sizes are chosen for 
this exercise. They march on stage, 
forming three rows, tallest ones across 
back of stage, shorter ones next, and tiny 
ones in front. Those in back row hold 
in left hand, at side, a plain red flag; 
those in next row, white flags; those in 
. front, blue flags. All carry in right 
hands, concealed behind backs, American flags. A large 
American flag should be tastefully draped just above them. 
Children may be prettily costumed in red, white, and blue, 
if desired. As they march to stage and take places, they 
and whole school sing :) 


OPENING CHORUS. “Star Spangled Banner ”’ 


Selected child, standing in front of others, recites: 


I know a happy color, 
It flashes in in the flame, 
It burns in summer sunsets,— 
Tell me, what is its name? 


Children, who hold red flags, raise them above left shoulder 
and back of head. Hold. (These motions with flags Musr 
be done simultaneously throughout the exercise.) 

Child: 
Another dainty color 
Is winter’s own, I’m sure, 
Her snowflake fairies wear it 
So spotless and so pure. 


Children, who hold white flags, raise them, letting arm 


curve prettily above head, thus bringing flag a little to right, 
Hold. 


* Copyrighted 1899, by EpucaTIONAL PustisHinG Cuo., Boston. 
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NOTES. 


—Pope Leo XIII. is writing a Latin ode on 
the death of the Empress Elizabeth of Austria. 
The ode will be presented to the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, and it is rumored that it will 
be translated into English by Andrew Lang. 


— We are apt toconsider the lady-doctor as a 
product of the “new-woman” era. But some 
one has unearthed a document of the days 
of James I. which contravenes this view. It 
seems that a certain surgeon to the Privy 
Council) petitioned this monarch to allow him 
to grow tobacco, inasmuch as his profession 
did not afford him maintenance because it was 
so much practised by gentlewomen. There 
would, indeed, seem to be nothing new under 
the sun. 


— The United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Mr.-William T. Harris, reports that 
there are two women State Superintendents of 
Education, twelve women who are city and 
town superintendents, 229 county superintend- 
ents —a total of 243 women officially superin- 
tending the work in the public schools of this 
country. This will be a surprise to many who 
have thought that women were not recognized 
in our public school systems in the work of 
supervision and direction. 


—The magnificent scheme for the University 
of California, under which the architect was to 
be unfettered by any considerations of time or 
money, bas naturally caused a keen competi- 
tion. The jury which sat at Antwerp has now 
completed its preliminary selection, and bis 
chosen some dozen firms who are invited to 
participate in the final competition which will 
take place in California next June. The Com. 
mittee hope to have the University buildings 
completed within twenty-five years. 


_— F.O. Houghton & Co., Boston, Mass., have 
brought out the ninth edition of the “ Adams 
Cable Codex” for the patronage of the travel- 
ling public. 

This issue is an enlarged edition of over 200 
pages, and is published especially in the inter. 
est of the travelling public, and also contains 
much matter of value for commercial purpo_es 
to bankers, brokers and the business com- 
munity at large. The extended circulation of 
this code is proven by the act that upwards of 
70,000 copies have been sold since the first issue 
was placed on the market. 

The saving made in using the code incabling 
is very large, and often equal to many times 
the cost of a code book. 

This code is the result of many months’ 
labor, and must commend itself toanyone who 
has to use the ocean cables, or the overland 
telegraph lines. Any suggestions which the 
users of their code may have to make, which 
will add to its value and efficiency, F. O. 
Houghton & Co. will be glad to receive, and 
may be able to embody them in a later edition. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL IN 1899. 


An article recently appeared in the Boston 
Transcript regarding the heavy increase of 
European travel expected next summer, and 
it undoubtedly is a correct estimate. After 
the immense shrinkage in passenger lists last 
summer, occasioned by the late war, and the 
fact that greater prosperity exists throughout 
the country, it is but uatural that the large 
number of teachers and others who make 
annual trips to Europe should feel that nothing 
should interfere with their summer abroad. 
The various steamship lines are already feeling 
the impetus, and at a much earlier date than 
in previous years. Messrs F.O. Houghton & 
Co., Boston, who advertise their various 
European Lines in our columns, have pub- 
lished a book of much-needed information 
regarding bicycling abroad. Copies can be 
had by addressing them, Box 1870, Boston; also 
full information of their steamers to England 
and the Continent. This well-known firm also 
publish the “Adams Cable Codex,” for trav- 
ellers’ use. This cipher code has had a circu- 
lation of over 75,000 copies. 








Vertical —siim 
Writing 
has now become so popular that the 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


have brought out 


THREE NEW PENS 
No. 556, Vertical Writer, fine Points. 
No. 570, Vertical Writer, medium Points. 
No. 571, Vertical Writer, coarse Points. 


These pens are made with firm points making a clear, distinct outline 
without regard to shading and have a remarkable durability. 
If not already supplied in your school, principals should become 


acquainted with their merits. Orders can be sent to the local stationer, 
but if impossible to procure in this way, we will supply direct. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


WORKS, CAMDEN, N.J. 26JOHNST., NEW YORK. 
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By virtue of the unprecedented purchase 
7 OP R OFFER ! in asingle order, of one hundred thousanc 
(100,000) copies of this acknowledged 


) masterwork of the Century, 
, we are now enabled to offer it to the public at far less than the publishers’ prices! 
) Thousands of persons, who heretofore have not felt able to purchase it, will eagerly wel. me this 

opportunity to secure at reduced price ** The Greatest Achievement of Modern Times,” 
PPP PPP PDB LDP LLL LLL 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Standard Dictionary 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


It is incomparably the greatest, as it is positively the latest, 

most compictc, and most authoritative, new dictionary in 

existence. It is everywhere the standard. 

ENTIRELY NEW .s* ase Itis note supa, whew, = 1" 
vision of any other wor ut is 

FROM COVER TO COVER. the result of the stead y labor for 


five years of over twelve score of the most eminent and 
authoritative scholars and specialists in the world. Nearly 
100 of the leading universities, colleges, and scientific institutions 
of the world were represented on the editorial staff; 20 United 
States Government experts were also on the editorial staff. 
Over $960,000 were actually expendcd in i‘s production before 
a single complete copy was ready forthe market. Never was any 
dictionary welcomed with such great enthusiasm the world over. 
As the St. James’s Budget, London, declares : “It is the admira- 
tion of Literary England. ... It should be the pride of Literary 
America.”” Thehighest praise has come from all the great Amer- 
ican and British newspapers, reviews, universities, and colleges, 
as well as all classes of intelligent men and women everywhere. 


pr etree ee vw ‘ 4 ‘ on 
The regular subscription price of the Standard Dictionary, 
— in ay leather i Ss. We = — supply the com Our Great Offer of SI 
»lete work in one rich, massive volume, elegant und in 

t full sheep, sent onriaas prepaid to say address for the The Complete Work 
surprisingly low price of $12. Patent Thumb Index, 75 cents extra. Order from your bookseller, or from 

LINCOLN BUILDING 
»WARD & GOW (NEN Souare “°) NEW YORK, 
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HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS 


may be continued the year round with 
pleasure and profit with one of our 


MAGIC LANTERN OUTFITS 


in use by over 200 leading educational 
institutions. Send for bargain circular. 


J. B. COLT & CO., Dept E 10, 3 to 7 West 29th Street, New York 


CARD TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We are desirous of increasing our subscription list and we believe there is no 
better way to do this successfully than with your co-operation. As a subscriber to 
Primary Epucarion, and knowing its merits, we believe you can easily induce one 
or more of your friends to hand you their subscription. In return for this co-opera- 
tion we have many valuable premiums for you. 

Premiums are given only to present subscribers sending us new subscriptions, 
and to secure them, your own subscription must be paid at least one year in advance. 
The date on the colored address label will show you when your subscription expires. 
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Send for Our New 8 Page Premium List for |899. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Washington's Hatchet* 


(Recitation with Pantomine) 


A. E. A. 


(Little girl recites standing in center of stage. 
A row of the smallest boys in the school, with 
pasteboard hatchets, take motions as directed 
below. May wear Colonial hats if desired.) 








Sn 


man 
jo 











I'll tell you a very old story 
My teachers tell often to me 
! Of a curly-haired boy and a *hatchet 
[Jf 3That would cut, and a straight cherry-tree. 
= me . 


This curly-haired boy with the hatchet 
Was out in the garden, she said, 
4 And cut down his father’s tree, covered 
With cherries, all juicy and red. 


5 When it lay on the grass there beside him, 
6 He was sorry,— this boy with the curls,— 
We know how he felt, — we’ve been naughty 
And sorry ; now, haven’t we girls? 


Well, his father came down, and said sternly, 
“Who cut down my best cherry tree?’”’ 

7 Tt was 1,” said the boy, “ with my hatchet, 
8 I’m sorry,”— as brave as could be. 





/ . ‘ : Then his father forgave him and loved him, 
Comparing the sizes of toilet soaps with Ivory Soap, His own little son with the curls,— 
the Ivory Soap should cost four times as much as the] Just the same as our fathers and mothers 


Forgive their own sad boys and girls. 
toilet soaps. It is exactly the reverse, and when you 


. And there’s not a bit more to the story. 
buy Ivory Soap you pay about one-fourth as much for it. Now, listen, please, every one,— 


. , That curly-haired boy with the hatchet, 
The best people use Ivory Soap for their toilet and Was,— really,—GEORGE WASHINGTON ! 
bath; because of its purity, the effect upon the skin is 


Motions 
j 1 
beneficial. Touch hats. 


2 Hold up hatchets, 

3 Feel blades. 

4 Three motions of cutting in this line and three in 
last, (on “cut,” first syllables of “ Father’s,” “ covered,” 
“ cherries,” “juicy,” and on “ red.”) 

* Drop hatchet, bend over. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be ‘‘ just as good 
as the ‘Ivory ’;’’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of 
tle genuine. Ask for ‘‘ Ivory '’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 





Copyright, if38, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Clocinnath 








® Cover faces with hands. 
Child: 7 Take off hat, look down sorrowfully, 
. ® Look up bravely. 
One more dear little color 9 Hold hat on breast, bow low. 
Its home is in the skies, ' 


It sparkles from the ocean, 
It shines from children’s eyes. 


Children, who hold blue flags, raise them, letting them rest “Tm the Little Red Stamp ‘ 
diagonally across breast. Sold. (The boy who recites this verse may have a large postage stamp drawn 
Child: with the right colors on manila paper, to hold before the audience) 
These three brave little colors— I’m the little red stamp with George Washington’s 
The Red, the White, the Blue,— picture ; 
Are made into a Banner, And I go wherever I may, 
What is it? Tell me true. To any spot in George Washington’s land ; 
All childien on stage drop left hands to sides, raise flags, And I go by the shortest way. 
waving them slowly, looking up at them, sing: ae ~ 0 of _— oe clear my path — 
stg , ousand guns at need — 
“’Tis the Star-Spangled-Banner Of the hands that should dare to block my course 
PR rea oe a> Won Or slacken my onward speed. 
haa the home of the Brave - ee ee 
: Stand back! Hands off of Uncle Sam’s mail ! 
All march toward front of stage, raise flags directly in Stand back there! back! I say; 
Jront of, and above, head; recite: For the little red stamp with George Washington’s 
Beautiful Colors! May all read your story, 


picture 


Honor Ais memory, honor this morn ! Must have the right of way.— Sam Walter Foss 


( Wave flags slowly.) 
Float on forever in bright starry glory 
Over the land where brave Lincoln was born! 





The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 
That found the common daylight sweet, 


And left to heaven the rest. 
“And the Star-Spangled-Banner — John Vance Cheney 
In triumph shall wave,” etc. * Copyrighted 1899, by EpucaTionat Pustisuinc Co., Boston. 


All children on stage and in seats, each waving flag; sing 
joyously. 
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JUST PUBLISHED— THE LATEST AND BEST 


OUR LITTLE FOLK’S PRIMER 


Colored Illustrations. By MARY B. NEWTON, Omaha. Price 30 Cents. 


Many words of commendation and congratulation have already been sent us, 
although this attractive little Primer has been out but one month. We append 
a few of the many encouraging words that have reached us. 


Our LitrLe Fouk’s PRIMER is just received. I would say that I can scarcely praise it 
too highly. It is a radical departure from the old-fashioned reader, and cannot fail to meet 
a long-felt want. 

The points which must commend it to all are its beautiful half-tone reproductions of 
famous pictures, thus bringing real art into the realm of the child, its colored illustrations sup- 
plying a long-felt want, the novel introduction of the calendar, at once interesting and instruc- 
tive, the combination of script and printing, thus familiarizing children with both, the use of 
number and science in connection with reading, the bright suggestions for busy work as shown 
in the stick-laying and drawing designs; the fact that each month’s work is made to revolve 
about a central point, thus affording a means of new inspiration and interest. B. R. 


PROVINCETOWN, MAss. 


“Our Little Folk’s Primer” 
seems to me to be a very good 
book, and I have no doubt it 
will be of much service in first 
year work. 


KINGSTON, MAss. 
“Our Little Folk’s Primer” 
is an attractive little book and 
seems very well adapted for first 
year work, 
HELEN HOLMEs, 
Supt. of Schools. 


C. W. FEARING, 
Supt. Schools. 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


“Our Little Folk’s Primer” is 
a beautiful book. I prize your 


Joutet, ILL. 


“Our Little Folk’s Primer” 
received and carefully exam- 
ined. It seems very excellent 
and I shall probably give it a 
trial a little later. 

KATE A. HENDERSON, 
Superintendent. 


select courses in supplementary 
reading. 
W. L. STEELE, 





OsHKOsH, WIs. 


I have examined “Our Little 
Folk’s Primer” wlth consider- 





EVANSVILLE, IND. 
It is a beautiful book both in 
print and illustration. 
W. A. HESTER, 
Supt. of Schools. 


able pleasure, and cannot refrain 
from pronouncing it a very ex- 
cellent thing. 
BuEL T. DAvis, 
Supt. 





OMAHA, NEB, 


The author of “Our Little 
Folk’s Primer” is one of our 


So. HADLEY FALLs, MAss. 


“Our Little Folk’s Primer” 


has many attractive features. successful principals. 


C, G. PEARSE, 





EpwaArbD H. McLACHLIN, 


Supt. Supt. of Instruction. 
VALPARAISO, IND. 
York, Pa. Referring to your favor of the eleventh, I CxIcaco, ILL. 
I have examined with interest “Our Little received the copy of “ Our Little Folk’s Primer” The subject matter is well chosen, and the 


Folk’s Primer.” The book abounds in variety, and have enjoyed examining it. I have no hes- arrangement pedagogical. It is a good book 
both of il'ustration and progressively related itancy in pronouncing it the best book of its for both oral and silent reading, and is unusually 
subject matter. It is attractive and cannot fail kind which I have seen. Its best feature is that artistic. 
to interest and instruct beginners. it contains so much information—a new idea Fiora J. CooKe, 
A. W. WANNER, City Supt. in books for beginners. Cooke Co. Normal School. 
MARGARET C, BEER. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield St., 63 Fifth Ave., 378 Wabash Ave., 809 Market St., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISOO. 
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-THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


TALES OF THE ENCHANTED ISLANDS OF THE 
ATLANTIC. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


“The legends that gathered for more than a 
thousand years about the islands of the Atlan- 
tic deep” are here retold by this delightful 
author, whose rich imagination has thrown a 
charm around every tale. Col. Higginson dis- 
claims against Bancroft’s statement that “ the 
beginnings of the American annals were bare 
and literal,” and asserts that “no national 
history has been less prosaic as to its earlier 
traditions.” Among the twenty stories that 
make up the contents of the book, are the fol- 
lowing: The Story of Atlantis; Usheen in the 
Island of Youth; Bran the Blessed; Merlin the 
Enchanter; The Searchfor Norumbega. There 
are six full-page illustrations of a legendary 
character full of weirdness and romance. 


NATURE STUDY IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL3. A 
Reader. By Mrs. L. L. W. Wilson. 


A compilation of mytbs, legends and poems, 
arranged according to the seasons, and de- 
signed for reading lessons for second and third 
year pupils. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


PHILIP’s EX PERIMENTS, OR PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
AT Home. By John Trowbridge. 


The title of this book gives no hint of the 
delightful correspondence-style in which the 
author describes the home education of his 
son Pailip. There is nothing of scientific dry- 
ness inthe whole book. It reads like a story 
and to begin it is to finish it. The author 
says: ‘*These are notes of my experience in 
teaching Philip, descriptions of very simple 
experiments, such as he could perform with 
the means that every householder has, for 
such experiments often stimulate interest 
more than those performed by means of a 
complicated piece of apparatus.” The boy 
who can read this book without wishing he 
had been Philip, and that he could at once be- 
gin experiments for himself, must be a poor 
sort of a boy. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


CLEAR SKIES AND CLoupy. By Chas. Conrad 
Abbott, M.D. Price, $1.50. 

It is not given to every nature lover to bea 
nature writer, but this well-known author 
seems specially blessed with the keenest 
senses to see, feel, and enjoy every side of 
nature, and to be equally endowed with the 
power of letting others into her secrets. The 
book is a nature poem. Every side of the 
natural world is seen with the poet insight, 
and the reader wonders how he has hitherto 
gone through life blindfold. 

The following chapter-titles will show the 
rarity of the subjects treated: The Poetry of 
Shelter; In Defence of Desolation; The Charm 
of the Inexact; The Unlettered Learned. The 
few illustrations are of fine quality and are 
points of view at the author’s own home. 


THE MORSE CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


AROUND THE WORLD. Geographical Series. 
Second Book. By Stella W. Carroll and Clar- 
ence F. Carroll. Mailing price, 50 cents. 

All those who were interested in the first 
number of the Geographical Series, “‘ Around 
the World,” will be glad to know a second 
book has appeared. That which the first book 
promised is more than realized in the second, 
viz.: simple stories of other countries with 
special reference to the people and the chil- 
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dren in it. The selections from the large 
amount of material which these subjects offer, 
are exceptionally well-chosen. The stories 
and description of the manner of living in 
these countries are sensibly and attractively 
told without any attempt at fine writing or 
high coloring. The illustrations, found on 
nearly every page, are vivid, full of character 
and contain just what is needed to assist the 
imagination of the children to picture the life 
and scenes in the far-away lands. The coun- 
tries chosen for the second book are Alaska, 
Mexico, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland. 
Two more books are in preparation which will 
meet the needs of the children from the fourth 
to the seventh grade. The children who have 
read these first two books under the right kind 
of a teacher will know enough of geography 
and history to feel a keen de:ire to go on with 
both these subjects, even if they were com- 
pelled to leave sch39G} at the end of the third 
year. 


CHAS. SCRIBNERs’ SONS, NEW YORK CITY. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF T 'E UNITED STATES. 

A SHCRT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Mary Platt Parmele. Price, 60 cents, 
each, net. 

Taese books were written with the belief 
that children should first learn history through 
a comprehension of causes and not by memo- 
rizing details. A nation should be studied as 
a human drama, and the interest be aroused 
and quickened through an appeal to the heart 
and sympathy of the children. All the detail 
of facts in battles and campaigns should be 
subordinated and children should not be com- 
pelled to memorize that which they can carry 
in their pockets. The “ History of the United 
States” is outlined in thirty-one chapters and 
begins with The Age of Discovery and closes 
with The Administration of President Hayes. 

“The History of England” opens with 
Cesar’s Invasion and closes with the d°ath of 
Prince Albert, occupying fourteen chapters. 
The style cf the story-telling is not particu- 
larly attractive, and it would seem that pupi's 
would fail to be interested in the analyzation 
of causes and events presented in such a solid, 
condensed manner. 


DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO, NEW YORK 
CITY. 


FLASHLIGHTS ON NATURE. By Grant Allen. 
Illustrated by Frederick Enock. Price, $1.50. 


It is not easy to conceive how any author 
could treat of plants and insects in a more 
fascinating way than has Mr. Allen in this 
beautiful book of 300 pages. The “ flashlights” 
are neither blinding nor wearisome but effec- 
tively illamine the subjects. Among these 
are: The Cows that Ants Milk; A Plant that 
Melts Ice; Marriage Among the Clovers; The 
First Paper-Maker; A Foreign Invasion of 
England, etc. The book is not technical, 
neither is it unscientific. {[t i3 full of informa. 
tion that could only be obtained by first hand 
observation and every chapter has the flavor 
and zeal of discovery. The illustrations are 
tar above the average of nature books. They 
are unique in design and exquisitely artistic in 
execution. The publishers will send this vol- 
ume postpaid to any address on approval to 
be paid for if satisfactory or to be returned it 
not wanted after examination. It is difficult 
to see how the book could fail to please any 
who are interested in these subjects. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 


IDEALS AND PROGRAMMES. By Jean L. 
Gowdy. Price, 75 cents. 


A teacher talks to teachers in this book, 
and she talks in the printed book precisely as 
she would talk to teachers in conversation. 
Miss Gowdy is a principal. of a school in 
Minneapolis and every page of this little book 
is just what she might have said to her teach- 
ers in “ teachers’ meeting” or after school, or 
at any other time, and all that she says here is 
sensible, practical, helpful. There is not a 
teacher who will not be the better for reading 
it. It is written on their plane and deals with 
the hourly problem of their lives, at home as 
well as at school. It deserves a warm wel- 
come from every teacher of every grade in 
every locality. 


Feb., 1899 


NORMAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
CHICAGO. 


NATURE STUDY FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. By 
Wilbur 8S. Jackman, A.B. 


To the purposeful grade teacher correlation 
is still the great desideratum. Many partial 
successes have been reached. It is a simple 
matter to perceive the intimate bearing of 
drawing upon literature, or number upon 
hand work, and to effect these desultory ad- 
justments. It has remained for Professor 
Jackman, however, to evolve a system of cor- 
related study, wherein every mode of expres. 
sion is effectively functioned in every depart. 
ment of nature study; while number is 
adequately exercised in its true character — 
that of a mode, rather than a subject, of study. 

Those who have found the author's previous 
books mines of material and suggestion, will 
discover in “Nature Study for Grammar 
Grades” an equally sane method and a closer 
concession to their needs and possibilities. It 
breathes the strong, helpful spirit of the grand 
old Cook County Normal School, and is con. 
ceived in view of a condition too often over- 
looked by our late makers of teachers’ books, 
namely, that there are but twenty-four hours 
in the teacher’s day and that she is relentlessly 
held answerable to a mathematical limitation 
of energy. The author lays down a scheme 
for correlated study which is a tremendous 
labor saver for the teacher, if she will but see 
it. Truly, not of the Patent-Medicine-for-Peda- 
gogical-Purposes variety, but wholly consist- 
ent with the parts of a masterful teacher and 
with the belief that the pupil’s salvation lies 
in his own work. 

WALTER J. KENYON. 


A few days ago I wrote asking you if you 
had received my order for several numbers of 
the Five Cent Classics, soon after which the 
books reached me in good order. I feel like 
adding my portion of praise given to your 
available edition of classics for children. 
Here in Mexico, where the absence of libraries 
and dearth of books are a great hindrance to 
parents and teachers, your books have been 
most helpful to me with my younger sisters 
and now with my history and literature classes 
in the Dennie Normal School of Mexico Clty. 

NELLIE E. MCCAUGHAN, 
Popotta, D. F., Mexico. 


Battle Is On 


Fight 





Disease 
and Blood Corpuscles 


Between Germs 





Science Throws Light Upon the 
Cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Recent discoveries indicate that disease 
is a battle between deadly germs and the 
white corpuscles in the blood. if the cor- 
puscles win the patient recovers. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the grand reinforcement 
which makes victory sure. It increases and 
vitalizes these corpuscles, expels all poison- 
ous germs, neutralizes uric acid, and cures 
all diseases having their or gin in impure 
blood. Its wonderful cures of scrofula are 
well known. It absolutely eradicates all 
traces of this disease. It is equally success 
ful in the cure of rheumatism, malaria, 
dyspepsia, salt rheum, catarrh, etc. As 
science makes clearer and clearer the im- 
portance of pure blood, so experience is 
furnishing cumulative evidence that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla isthe One True Blood Purifier 
and the best medicine money can buy. 


Hood’s S3arii 
parilla 

ls America’s Greatest Medicine. Price $1. 

Prepared by C.I. Hood & Co, Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills 353 a7iggi eer" 
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The Schools w .# § 
% of Greater New York, Boston, kf 


@ and numerous other places use ¥ 
Carter’s Ink EXCLUSIVELY— : 





A positive proof of its excellence, 
backed up by the fact that there 
is more of CARTER’S INK used 
by the U.S. Governmentthan of all 
other makes put together. 
Why don’t you useit? It costs no 
more than the poorest 
Boston 
New Yorr Th C rt r’ | k C 
New Yor @ Uariers ink UO 


PESSSESE SS ES ES ES 


YOU CAN MAKE S16 TO $30 
Per day exhibiting our 


Panoramic Cuban War 
Exhibition Outfit.’ 


Everybody is enthused over 
the brilliant victories of our 
Army and Navy and the exhi- 
bitions have only to be adver 
tised to bring crowded houses 
at good prices for admission. 
We furnish the complete outfit, in- 
elading 52 Cuban War Views, High Grade Stereopticon, la 

(14x21) Advertising Posters, Admission Tickets, ete. for a little 
money. Cut this ad. out and send for circulars with full 
particulars and copies of testimonials from exhibitors 
who are making big money with ouroutfits. Address, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Inc., Chicago, lil. 




















Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead, Cleanly, convenient, useful. 


Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 


$1.96 BUYS A $3.50 SUIT 


3,000 CELEBRATED **KANTWEAROUT” double 
seat and double knee. Regular $3.50 Boys’ 2- 
Piece Knee-Pant Suits going at $1.95. 

A NEW SUIT FREE forany of these suits 
which don’t give —q.-y | —— . 

u 8 . ou 

Send No Money, (vr yetd to we 
state age of boy andsay whether large or 
small for age, and we will send you the 
suit by express, C.O.D., subject to examin- 
ation, Youcan examine it at your express 
office and if found perfectly satisfactory 
and equal to suits sold in your town for 
— pay ae oapeeee —~% our special 
offer price. e and express charges, 

THESE BNEE-PANT SUITS are for 
boys from 4 to 15 . of age, and are retailed 
everywhere at @3.50. Made with double seat 
and knees, latest 1899 style as illustrated, 
made from a special weareresisting, heavy- 
weight, ALL-WOOL Oakwell cassimere, neat, handsome pat- 
tern, fine serge lining, Clayton patent interlining, pad- 
ding, staying and reinforcing, silk and linen sewing, fine 
tailor-made throuchont, a suit any boy or parent would 
be proud of. FOR FREE CLOTH SAMPLES of Boys’ Clothing 
(suits, overcoats or ulsters), for boys 4 YEARS, 
write for Sample No. 90C, contains fashion plates, 
tape measure and full instructions how to order. 

Men’s Suits and Overcoats made to orcer from $5.00 up. 
Samples sent free on application. A 


ddres: 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago, Ill. 
, 


(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editer. 


THE 


Children’s Hour 


A Collection of Songs 

























FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 


Contains 130 Songs for General Use. Also 
12 Songs Especially Appropriate for Autumn 
and Winter; 7 Songs for Arbor Day; 3 for 
Memorial Day, etc. Contains 177 pages and 
bound in red silk cloth. 


Spegial price, only 30 cents, postpaid. 


Address 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


50 Bromfield St., Boston. 





NOTES. 


— The commission appointed by the mayor 
of Chicago to consider ways of improving the 
city schools, makes, among others, the follow~ 
ing valuable suggestions: That teachers must 
have special training and be in good health; 
that semi-annual promotions from grade to 
grade be permitted; that the kindergartens be 
extended; that additional manual training 
high schools be opened, with special opportu- 
nities for girls along the line of domestic 
economy; and that playgrounds and vacation 
schools be provided. 


— At the present time, when co-education of 
the sexes is universally tabooed in France, it 
is curious to learn that at the time of Charle- 
magne it was generally in vogue. When Chris- 
tianity was introduced into Gaul, schools 
sprang up everywhere. Those of Bordeaux 
and Clermont were specially famous, and, like 
Milan, they received both boys and girls. Mar- 
cella, Aglasia, Albina and Hypatia are some 
of the more illustrious girl graduates of those 
times. Alcuin instructed not only the sons of 
Charlemagne, but also his sister Gisela, his 
daughters Gisela and Richtrudis and their girl 
friends. From the end of the ninth century 
the clergy took exclusive charge of the schools 
and discouraged co-education. The historian, 
Walter de Coventia, relates that co-education 
flourished in Ireland for some time longer, but 
that one teacher was expelled the country 
because he applied the tonsure to all his 
pupils, youths and maidens alike. 


— Last Christmas vacation a crowded city 
school-room in atenement-house section was 
taken by a little company of women, disin- 
fected and thoroughly cleaned. The room was 
painted a soft red, and on the wall in front of 
the children’s desks two good pictures were 
hung, large enough for all the sixty pairs of 
eyes to see—alas, that there should ever be 
more than thirty in one room!—and over the 
teacher’s desk between the pictures was 
placed a cast of the marvellous Greek horse- 
men from the Parthenon frieze. The little 
children, from eight to ten, came wonderingly 
back to their new room —their “ Sunday 
room,” they said. They could not work the 
first day for the surprise and joy of it; so their 
teacher told them to write her a letter, to tell 
her how they liked it. ‘“‘Dear teacher,” wrote 
the first, ‘I promise you never to stick pins 
into Johnny any more”; and another boy 
said, ‘‘I won’t play hooky again, never all the 
year.” A little girl wrote: ‘I'll ask my 
mother to let me wear my good dress to- 
morrow.” What if they did insist upon ten.1- 
erly calling the superb Greeks ‘‘ Washington’s 
Army Crossing the Delaware?” What matter 
as long as young eyes are trained to see, and 
young hearts to love, elevated beauty? 

— Alice Freeman Palmer. 


— An alligator is not an attractive creature. 
He has not a single virtue that can be named. 
He is cowardly, treacherous, hideous. He is 
neither graceful nor even respectable in 
appearance. He is not even amusing or gro- 
tesque in his ungainliness, for as a brute—a 
brute unqualified — he is always so intensely 
real, that one shrinks from him with loathing; 
and a laugh at his expense while in his pres- 
ence would seem curiously out of place. 

His personality, too, is strong. Once catch 
the steadfast gaze of a free, adult alligator’s 
wicked eyes, with their odd, vertical pupils 
fixed full upon your own, and the significance 
ot the expression “evil eye,” and the myster 
ies of snake charming, hypnotism, and hoo- 
dooism will be readily understood, for his 
brutish, merciless, unflinching stare is simply 
blood-chilling. 

Zodlogically the alligator belongs to the 
genus Crocodilus, and he has all the hideous- 
ness of that family, lacking somewhat its 
bloodthirstiness, although the American alli- 
gator is carnivorous by nature, and occasion. 
ally cannibalistic. Strictly speaking, how- 
ever, the true alligator is much less dangerous 
than his relatives of the Old World, and he is 
correspondingly less courageous. — Popular 
Science Monthly for January. 





PERIODS OF PAIN. 


Menstruation, the balance wheel of 
woman’s life, is also the bane of exist- 
ence to many because it means a time of 
great suffering. 

While no woman is entirely free from 
periodical pain, it does not seem to have 
been na- 
ture’s plan 
that women 
otherwise 
healthy 
should suffer 
so severely. 
Lydia E. Pink- 


ham’s Vege- 










pound is 
the most 
thorough fe- 
male regula- 
tor known to 
medical sci- 
ence. It relieves the cond‘tion that pro- 
duces so much discomfort and robs men- 
struation of its terrors. Here is proof: 
DeaR Mrs. PrnkHam:—How can 1 
thank you enough for what you have 
done forme? When I wrote to you I 
was suffering untold pain at time of 
menstruation; was nervous, had head- 
ache all the time, no appetite, that tired 
feeling, and did not care for anything. 
I have taken three bottles of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, one 
of Blood Purifier, two boxes of Liver 
Pills, and to-day I amawell person. I 
would like to have those who suffer 
know that I am one of the many who 
have been cured of female complaints 
by your wonderful medicine and advice. 
—Miss JENNIE R. Mrices, Leon, Wis. 
If you are suffering in this way, write 
as Miss Miles did to Mrs. Pinkham at 
Lynn, Mass., for the advice which she 
offers free of charge to all women. 





Going Abroad on a Bicycle Trip? 
Send for small book, **Bicycling Notes for Tour- 
ists Abroad,’’ 10 cents in stamps. The fine new 


steamers every 
of the W ednes- 
sail LEYLAND LINE day 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
1st cabin only class carried. Low Rates. Berths 


should be reserved early, both from this side and from 
England. F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., 115 State St., Boston. 


$2.7 


SSS. 

A REGULAR 85.00 WATERPRUOF 
MACKINTOSH FOR 2.75. . 

u ou 
Send No Money. ‘and wend to us, 

state your height weight, 6 

number of inches around body at 
breast taken over vest under coat 
close up under arms, and we w ill 
send you this coat by express, C. 0. 
’,D., subject to examination; examine 
andtry iton at your nearest ex- 
press Office and if found exactly 
as represented and the most won- 
derful value = ever saw or heard 
of and equal to any coat you can buy 
for 85.00, pay theexpress agent our special 
offer price, $2.75, and express charges. 
T 1$ MACKINTOSH is latest 
1899 style, made from heavy waterproof, 
tan color, genuine Davis Covert Cloth; extra 
long, double breasted, Sager velvet 
collar, fancy plaid lining, waterproof 
sewed, strapped and cemented =a, 

suitable for both rain or overeoat, an 
guaranteed greatest value ever offered 
“% by us or any other house. For Free 
-Cioth Samples of Men’s Mackintoshes up 



















; to $5.00, and Made-to-Measure Suits 
and Overcoats at from €5.00 to 610.00, write for Free 


Book No. 80C, Address, 
Kk & CO., CHICACO, ILL. 
Bene Ree tn are thoroaghly ‘reliable.—Editor.» 


New Sample styles of Envelope Silk Fringe 

696 CARDS, &c., 20 New Songs, 100 Rich and Racy 

Jokes, 1 pack Escort Cards, 1 pack Pun Caras, 
1 pack Acquaintance Cards and Standard Beau Catcher. 


[ir Fo Scents. CROWN CARD CO., Cadiz, Ohic. 


Will Tell You How I Was 

CURED OF 7 wont baw | you 
DYSPEPSIA «=4 = 
INDIGESTION oh Av MY. 
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Supplementary Reading 


THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 


II 


(To be Cut and Mounted.) 


18 


At the door on summer evenings 

Sat the little Hiawatha; 

Heard the whispering of the pine-trees, 
Heard the lapping of the water, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder; 





‘9 
Saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flitting through the dusk of evening, 
With the twinkle of its candle 
Lighting up the brakes and bushes, 
And he sang the song of children, 
Sang the song No-ko-mis taught him: 





20 


“Wah-wah-taysee, little fire-fly, 
Little, flitting, white-fire insect, 
Little, dancing, white-fire creature, 
Light me with your little candle, 
Ere upon my bed I lay me, 

Ere in sleep I close my eyelids!” 


21 


Saw the moon rise from the water, 
Rippling, rounding from the water, 
Saw the flecks and shadows on it, 
Whispered, “ What is that, No-ko-mis ?” 








22 


Saw the rainbow in the heaven, 
In the eastern sky the rainbow, 
Whispered, “ What is that, No-ko-mis ?” 
And the good No-ko-mis answered : 








23 
“Tis the heaven of flowers you 
there; 
All the wild-flowers of the forest, 
All the lilies of the prairie, 
When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us.” 


see 


24 
When he heard the owls at midnight, 
Hooting, laughing in the forest, 
“What is that?” he cried in terror ; 
“What is that?” he said, “ No-ko-mis ” ? 








25 
And the good No-ko-mis answered : 
“That is but the owl and owlet, 
Talking in their native language, 
Talking, scolding at each other.” 








26 
Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and_ all 
secrets ; 


their 





27 
How they built their nests in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them whene’er he met 
them, 
Called them “ Hiawatha’s Chickens.” 








28 
Of all the beasts he learned the lan- 
guage, 
Learned their names and all their 
secrets, 


How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns; 





a9 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid, 


Talked with them whene’er he met 
them, 
Called them “ Hiawatha’s Brothers.” 
Longfellow 


(To be continued.) 
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Some cough mixtures 
smother the cough. But the 
next breeze fans it into life 
again. 

Better put the cough out. 

That is, better go deeper 
and smother the fires of in- 
flammation. Troches can- 
not do this. Neither can 
plain cod-liver oil. 

But Scott’s Emulsion can. 
The glycerine soothes and 
makes comfortable; the hy- 
pophosphites give power and 
stability to the nerves; and 
the oil feeds and strengthens 


the weakened tissues. 


soc. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 


p* T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Removes Tan, 
Pim 4 les, 
Freckles, 
Moth Patches, 
Rash and Skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish 
on beauty, 
and defies de- 
tection. On its 
virtues it has 
stood the test 
of forty-eight 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless, 
we taste it to 
be sure it is 
properly 
made. Accept 
no counterfeit 
. & of simi lar 
co“ a% name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A, Sayer, said to a lady of the haut-ton 
(a bony wud :“ As you ladies willuse them, I recommend, ‘Gou- 
aud's Cream’ as the least harmful of all the skin preparations.” 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
outthe U.S.., Canada and Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y 













the Skin. 
No other Cosmetic 
will do it. 


PURIFIES 
as well as 
Beautifies 





./ PROVED GRAPHOPHONE 
TALKING-MACHINE. Price 
reduced to $10.00. No 
previous experience neces 

. 7 ai A wonder as a home 
entertainer. All the latest Music, Songs, oe 
Ww 


or your own voice. Complete —— consisting of Mach 


automatic spring motor which runs2 records with one winding, 
Hearing Tubes, Concert Horn, 12 Musical or Talking Reeords, 
large size Show Bills, Admission Tickets, Ete., for $15.25. 
An opportunity to make BIG MONEY EASY giving public enter- 
tainments. Just the thing for Church and Sunday-schoo! 
entertainments. Anyone can operate them. nd for 
FREE Catalogue of Graphophones, Reeords, Ete. with hundreds 
of testimonials from those who are making big money with our 
Graphophone Outfits, or, by sending ONE DOLLAR we will 
send the outfit by express C. O. D., subject to examination, 
lance payable when receiv ddress, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (ine.) CHICACO, ILL 
‘Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable—Editor. ) 


DESK-TOP FILING CABINET 

; ER FoR CLIPPINGS, 
MANuscRriPTs, SER- 
MONS, LETTERS, ETC 
PATENT APPLIED FOR. 











Your Own Encyclo- 
edia. A Mental Savings 
ank. A storehouse of 

knowledge containing 210 
separate open dust proof 
index files. In fact, put- 
ting all your knowledge at 
your finger’s end, for use 
at any instant. 

rite for Circulars. 


CENTRALSCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, CHICAGO. 
WALL PAPER WAR. 


The big wall paper combination on one 
side and anti-combination manufacturers on 
the other are forcing the price of wall-paper 
lower than it was ever known before. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., of Chicago, are 
supplying the finest grades of wall paper 
made by factories outside of the combination, 
at less than 4 the prices most dealers charge. 

They will mail to any of our readers, free 
(postaid) for the asking, a large book of wall 
paper samples with lowest prices, directions 
how to order, etc. If you need wall per 
don’t fail to write to Sears, Roebuck & Co. 











. obvious. 








NOTES. 


FRENCH SIGHT READING. By T. C. Rogers, 
A.B. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 
Book Co. 


This course consists of a series of lessons, 
each one containing twelve new words. 
There are in all eighty-two lessons of 
graded difficulty, thus giving a vocabulary of 
nearly one thousand words. Each lesson is 
followed by an exercise to be used for sight 
reading, containing the words to be memo- 
rized. The advantages of a such a course are 
A vocabulary like this, thoroughly 
mastered, will give the pupils an ability to read 
French of ordinary difficulty which the most 
extended study of grammar can never afford 
them. We recommend this little book to the 
notice of all teachers of the French language. 


EvuTROPIUS. Edited for School Use by J. C. 
Hazzard. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
American Book Co. 


Eutropius has been but little read in 
America, although he is used as commonly as 
Nepos in the schools of Germany. The Latin 
is easy and thus especially adapted to begin- 
ners, while the subject —the history of Rome 
from the founding of the city to the death of 
the Emperor Jovian in 864 A.D.— particularly 
recommends it for school use. The text is 
admirably edited. Grammatical references 
are placed at the bottom of the page for the 
convenience of the pupil, and the notes are 
full of historical explanations. An excellent 
map and vocabulary complete the attractive- 
ness of the volume. 


THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF AMERICAN CITI- 
ZENSHIP. By Westel Woodbury Willoughby, 
Ph.D. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Ameri- 
can Book Co. 


The importance of the study of civics is 
daily becoming widely recognized both in its 
ethical and in its practical bearing. The pres- 
ent volume consists of two parts; the first,a 
general introduction to political science, de- 
scribing society, the state, suffrage and inter- 
national relations; the second dealing with 
the Government of the United States. The 
author aims to avoid useless discussions, and 
is careful to give the reasons or justifications 
for all the various functions of government. 
The book is eminently practical. 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. By 
C.W.Crockett. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
American Book Co. With tables. Price, $1.25. 


A good, complete Trigonometry for begin 
ners. Geometrical proofs are often added, and 
great care seems to have been used in the 
development of the fundamental principles. 
A good set of five logarithmic and other tables 
is given on pages of different color. Pains 
have been taken with the numerical examples 
and the book seems to be a thorough and cred- 
itable piece of work, with plenty of examples. 


PLANE GEOMETRY. By George D. Pettee. 
Boston: Silver, Burdette & Co. 


The author’s inspiration comes from the 
belief that geometry teaching is likely to 
emphasize the ability to reason and the form 
of reasoning at the expense of the actual per- 
ception and study of geometrical figures. To 
avoid this he has given a condensed form of 
argument and has used figures which show 
their own relations in a graphic way and so 
speak for themselves. His idea is original 
and practical, too, for it succeeds in college 
preparation. The use of Jogarithms and the 
metric system in computation is added. A 
good book for any geometry teacher to see or 
use. 

ELEMENTS OF PLANE GEOMETRY. 
Hobbs. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 


This book pursues a middle course between 
the now abandoned plan ot memorizing proofs 
and the rather desperate effort to secure their 
actual creation by each pupil. Reasons are 
given sparingly and the book calls for strenu- 
ous effort. It would be good for a lazy class or 
a lazy teacher. There are over 700 original 
exercises and many problems of computation, 
which are often neglected. A very valuable 
book. 


By C. A. 


Fat-Ten-U and Gorpula 
Endorsed and Used by 
Leading Physicians, 


Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and 





la Foods Cure 


Nerve and Brain Exhaustion. Free Advice 
from Loring & Co.’s Chicago or New York 
Medical rtment — Only Certain Cure for 
Rupture — 


t Truss Ever Devised. 






Lh a 


\\ 
WW) 
\ s 


Y 


A SoS 
Xv SS : 


ROBERT FRA/IIE, I. D. 


Dr. Robert Frame, Milford, Del., tested Loring’s 
Fat-ten-U and Corpula Foods and found them effect- 
ive in many critical cases. Read his statement: 


MILFORD, DE ., April 21, 1897. 

I have been in the practice of medicine nearly forty 
years, and have never met with a preparation that 
acts with such promptness and certainty as Loring’s 
Corpula and Fat-Ten-U Foods. One patient who 
came under my care had had all the Doctors in the 
vicinity, who pronounced the case Kidney Disease 
and said that he could live but a very short time, for 
there was no cure for him. I found the patient very 
poor and nervous; he could not sleep, could not walk, 
pains were excruciating. As soon as I put the 
patient on Corpula and Fat-Ten-U Foods he began 
to improve not only in strength, but also to fatten up 
and is now entirely recovered. I have tried Fat-Ten- 
U and Corpula in Consumption and wasting diseases, 
a cure being made in a short time after using them. 
They stimulate the appetite and the digestion, pro 
mote assimilation and enter directly Into the cireu- 
ation. In all chronic and organic diseases, like 
Bright’s disease, Consumption, Paralysis and: Dis- 
pepsia, all diseases requiring a remedy to build up 
and strengthen, I prescribe Loring’s Corpula and 
Fat-Ten-U Foods, and in all cases where a tissue 
builder is required. They cure nervous exhaustion. 
Any letters of inquiry, with stamp enclosed, will 
be promptly answered. 

Yours sincerely, ROBERT FRAME, M. D. 


** As the young girl develops into the young woman 
she should be placed on the rock of safety,” writes 
Esther Silliman, one of our mo:t famous woman 
physicians. “That rock is regularity. The mother 
must point the way. If the daughter becomes weak 
and listless and takes no interest in the affairs of life, 
if her eyes become dulled, if she complains that her 
clothing weighs her down, and of excruciating pains 
in her stomach after meals, the mother should arouse 
herself to her duty or expect to see the budding 
woman fade anddie. Millions have gone this way to 
the grave, and thousands have been saved from pre- 
mature death by those great regulators of woman — 
Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods,” 

WRITTEN GUARANTY to refund the price if 
Corpula aad Fat-Ten-U are taken, according to direct 
tions, without good results, Free advice about your 
thinness or any other disease if you address our New 
York or Chicago Medical Department. Be sure te 
write if you are ruptured. Best truss in the world. 
Send letters and mail, express, or C. 0. D. orders to 
Loring & Co., proprietors. Send for free copy of 
“ How to Get Plump and Rosy.” Mention depart- 
ment as below. Use only the nearest address. 


LORING & CO., Dept. 103, 


No. 58 to 60 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





No. 42 W. 22d Street, New York City. 
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3 NOTES. SEND US ONE DOLLAR 2222. 
oO Ss — Four young men from Cuba have come to - —=—— Ry: E 


Are much in little; always ] 

ready, efficient, satisfac- 

tory ; prevent a cold or fever, i S 
cure all liver ilis, sick head- 


ache, jaundice, constipation, etc. Price 25 cents. 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





HoLtanp-America Line, 


Rotterdam, via Boulogne. Low cabin rates. Bou- 
logne is 3 1-2 hours from Paris. Discount on round- 
trip tickets. Qne of the Best and Low- 
est Priced Lines to the Continent. 
Five steamers now devote entire cahin accommoda- 
tions called second, to low rates, $40 to $45. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., 
New England Agts, 115 Broad St., Boston. 


$ 3000 
Who wants it? 


If you do, you may get it, if you have an origin- 
al idea about the construction or arrangement of a 
house, providing you have fifty dollars to invest in a 
good, conservative and safe investment, ‘‘ of large 
promise,” in Real Esiate, in Boston, which will 
bear close investigation. For information as to the 
the terms on which this advantage can be obtained, 
write with full address for a circular to Post Office 
Box 3696, Boston. 








Big Drop in Dress Goods. 


Everyone can now buy Dress Goods of every 
description and f.om one yard upwards, for 
just as little money as the largest merchants 
can buy in quantities. You will receive free 
be mail postpaid, a book of 60 cloth samples 
of latest things in all kinds of Dress Goods, at 
124c. to $1 25 per yard, also full instructions 
how to order, etc., if you will cut this notice 
out and mail to the big reliable house of 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., (Inc.) Chicago. 





to take up stamping at home. 
Lees wane rece 
Brooklyn: N.Y 








VOU DON'T 
WEED to 
HUNT FOR 


LEVEL ROADS 
fF YOU RIDE 
a 





When you want to ride first-class in 
a railway train you get in the parlor 
| car. When you want to ride first-class 
on a bicycle you select a. Columbia 
Chainless, $75. If determined, how- 
ever, to stick to the chain, see our 1899 
Columbia Chain Models 57 and 58, $50; 
or our Columbia Model 49 with 1899 
improvements, $40; Hartfords, $35, 
and Vedettes $25 and $26. Our 1899 
Models are offered at prices but little 
higher than the price of the poorest. 


Why Not Have the Best. 
POPE MFG CO., Hartford, Ct. 














Tuskegee normal and industrial institute for 
colored students to take advantage of the offer 
made by its principal, Booker T. Washington, 
to train a number of young Cubans and Porto 
Ricans for educational work among their 9wn 
people. » 

—As the teaching of Spanish is receiving 
considerable attention at the present time, it 
is interesting tonote that the only Spanish 
adaptation to any system of shorthand is that 
by Guillermo Parody for the Isaac Pitman 
Phonography, and published by Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, 33 Union Square, New York. Consider- 
ing this, we should think that it would bea 
distinct advantage to a prospective student of 
shorthand to select the Isaac Pitman system. 
Speaking of the value of Spanish shorthand, 
the New York Sunday Tribune recently said: 
“In anticipation of the greatly increased 
trade which this country will have with Cuba 
and Porto Rico, there has sprung up since the 
war an interest in Spanish shorthand. Itistrue 
there is a growing demand now for stenogra- 
phers who are thoroughly competent to take 
shorthand notes in Spanish. The consul in this 
city of one of the South American countries 
said tho other day that he had been asked by 
several prominent firms here which do a large 
business with the West Indian Islands whether 
he could recommend to them any persons who 
could take dictation in Spanish. He knew of 
Sew such, he said, and at present they all held good 
positions.” This firm is also issuing in weekly 
parts a very attractive and interesting ‘‘ Span- 
ish Instructor” for the general student. The 
work is the latest published in “ Pitman’s 
Rapid Series,” and forms a companion work to 
those two well-known text-books, ‘‘ Pitman’s 
Practical French and German Grammars,” 
and, to which the New York Press recently re- 
ferred, ‘“‘a3 really admirable and notably in- 
genious works.” 


—Literature, published by Harper & Brothers, 
makes the welcome announcement of a new 
poem by England's chosen bard— Rudyard 
Kipling. The poem is“ Kitchener’s School,” 
and, as the title implies, sings the future of the 
lands round about Khartoum under English 
rule. ‘‘ Kitchener’s School” might well be ia- 
cluded among the uncrowned laureate’s “Songs 
of the English,” and it will rank with the best 
work the poet has done. Itis fall of the same 
inspiration that breathes in the “Recessional,” 
and is another great and striking example of 
Kipling’s original conception of the mission of 
the English nation and her way of dealing 
with conquered peoples. Two verses are suffi- 
cient to show the nature of the poem: 


They do not consider the Meaning of Things; 
They consult not creed or clan; 

Behold, they clap the slave on the back, 
And, behold! he becometh a man. 


They terribly carpet the earth with dead, 
And before their cannon cool, 

They walk unarmed by twos and threes, 
To call tne living to school. 


A WORLD-FAMED POEM. 

William Cuilen Bryant, the American poet, 
was noted as a humorous after-dinner speaker. 
Once at a dinner Mr. Bryant wascalled upon to 
respond to a toast on poetry. ‘The novelist,” 
he said, “had undoubtedly laid society under 
great obligations, but the poet should not be 
entirely overlooked, see‘tng that it is to him we 
are indebted for some of our most labor-saving 
pr_ductions. What,” he continued, “could 
be more useful, more charming, more worthy 
of being remembered than that immortal 
poem ”— here the audience held themselves in 
breathless silence — 

“Thirty days hath September!” 

The remainder of the poem was drowned in 
laughter. There is no gainsaying the fact that 
our school-day poem of “ Thirty days,” etc., is 
a labor-saving production, and the same is 
equally true of the expression: 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best medicine that 
money can buy. 

It tells a whole bookful of truth in one short, 
sharp sentence. 








ation, ex- 

amine it at 

your freight 

epot, and 

{f found per. 

etly satisfactory, 

and the GREATEST 

47 STOVE BARGAIN you 

ever saw or'heard of, 

pay the freightagent 

4 WOur Special Price 

_ - $11.50, less the 81 

= f sent with order, or $10.50 and freight charges, 

“Hes This stove is size 8x18; oven is 18x17x11; top, 

24x44; height, 2814. Made from best pig iron, 

large flues, cut tops, heavy cut centers, heavy corners, 

heavy linings, with ve heavy sectional fire-back, 

large bailed ash slide hearth-plate and side oven- 

shelf, pouch feed, oven door kicker, heavy tin-lined 

oven door, handsome nickel trimmings on doors, front, 

sides, etc. Extralarge, deep, porceiain-lined reservoir, 

Best Coal Burner made, and we furnish an extra wood 
grate, making it a perfect wood burner. 

WE ISSUE A BINDING GUARANTEE with every stove, 
Yourlocal dealer would ask at least 20,00 for such a stoves 
order this and you will save at least $8.00. The 
freight is only about $1.00 for each 500 miles. 


Our New Free Stove Catalogue Stars ine mrt fn5 


lete line of 1899 
Stoves, ranges and heaters at $1.95 and up. THIS NEW BIG 
800-POUND ACME QUEEN RESERVOIR COAL STOVE at 811.50, 
one dollar with order, isa wonder of value. Order ab 
onee before our stock is sold, Address, SEARS, ROE 
BUCK & CO., Cheapest Supply House on Earth, Fulton, 
Desplaines and Wayman Bts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable.—Editor.) 





ee He PS Tie INESTIMABLE 
9 SIGHT Wy BLESSING OF SIGHT. 
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STORER Wa AVOID SPEETACLES & EYEGLASSES, 
yo ™~ | HEADACHE & SURGICAL OPERATION, 
/LLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON 
THE EYE. MAILED FREE. 
THE 


IDEAL COMPANY,239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


LONGFELLOW BOOKLET feu's,,“ Rest 
‘ Gems by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow,” just published. A Col- 
lection of Longfellow’s most celebrated poems. 
Original colored cover page, with excellent portrait 
of the poet. Elegantly bound with silk ribbon. Sent. 
postpaid, for the marvelleusly low price of 6 cents. 
Two —— mailed, postpaid, for 10c. Special Offer 
to Teachers. To enable teachers to secure cheap and 
satisfactory prizes to give to scholars, we will mail 
the Longfellow Booklet at the low price of 40c. 
per dozen copies. Address, M. C. BURKEL, 
479 Boulevard, Jersey City, N. J. 


TEACHERS; We Mail Free Our 


9 100 page Catalogue 
of Teachers’ Schoo! Supplies, Frosted, 
Fringed, Mounted, Cut Out, Embossed 
Chromo Reward and Souvenir Cards, 
Books, Booklets, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
Supplies for Entertainments, Honor, 
Merit, Perfect, Prize, Reading, Draw- 
ing, Alphabet, Number Cards, School 
Aids, Reports, Diplomas, etc. Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA. 


HAIR SWITCH 65 CENTS. 


5 tnettron @B0 tt SWITCHES to match 
any hair a m Cc to the equal*of 
switchee'that retail er 82. 96 iar satoe, ** 

« Cut this ad out and send 
OUR OFFER: to us, inclose a good sized 
sample of the exact shade wanted, and cut it 
out as near the roots as possible, inclose 
our special price quoted and & cents extra to 
pay postage, and we will make the switch to 
mateh your hair exact, and send to you b 
mail, postpaid, and if you are not perfectly 
" satisfied, return it and we will immediately 
4 






























refund your money. 
Gur Special Offer Price as follows: 2-oz. switch 
: 20-in. long, long stem, 65c3 short stem, 
\ 90c}; 2-0z. 22-in. long, short stem, $1.25; 
Y 43-0z. 22-in. long, short stem, $1.50; 3-0z. 
Wi 24-in. long, short stem, $2,253 3}<-oz. 26-in. 
long, short stem, $3.25. WE GUARANTEE 
{ Hg OUR WORK the highest grade on the 
( ij market. Order at once and get these special 
prices. Your money returned if you are not 
leased. Write for Free Catalogue of 
& Hair Goods. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.(Inc.) Chicago. 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor. ) 


A. W. FABE R. Betablished 176s. 
The Original and Well known 


A.W. Faber’s Siberian Lead Pencils, 16 grades. 

A.W. Faber’s Round Gilt and Hexagon Gilt Lead 
Pencils. 

A. W. Faber’s English Drawing Pencils, 12 grades 

A.W. Faber’s School Pencils, 5 grades. 











Also many new lines. 


Rubber Erasers, Inks, Rulers, Writing Slates 
and Slate Pencils. 

A. W. Faber’s Calculating Rulers. 

A.W. Faber’s Rubber Tipped Lead Pencils. 


For sale by all Stationers and Artists’ Material Stores 

See that all goods are initialed “‘ A. W.’’ before the 
name of “‘ Faber.”’ 

The name and letters ‘‘ A. W. Faber’’ are my registered 
trade mark in the United States of America, 


78 Reade Street, New York, N. Y. 
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NOTES. 


— The largest school for manual training in 
Sweden, in the city of Naas, celebrated its 25th 
anniversary. All those who wish to teach 
manual training in any form go there for a 
thorough preparation and have elaborate 
courses of study. All instruction is given free 
of charge and includes pedagogics of manual 
training, history of pedagogy, psychology, 
drawing, woodwork and gymnastics. Materi- 
als, tools and dwellings are furnished by the 
government; articles produced are the prop- 
erty of the maker. The number of teachers 
studying here is over 200 annually. Many for- 
eign teachers from Germany, England, Scot- 
land and Denmark go there for professional 
training. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION BINDER. 

Many subseribers of PRIMARY .ED{C CATION 
desiring to preserve their papers, have writ- 
ten us, asking us to furnish a suitable and 
substantial binder. We sre now pleased to 
announce that by special arrangement with 
the manufacturers, we have secured three 
hundred first-class binders, the retail price of 
which is one dollar, with PRIMARY EDUCATION 
stamped on the back. We have used this style 
binder in our office the past two years, and we 
give it our unqualified endorsement. 

With this binder the leaves will open the 
same as a regularly bound book, while at the 
same time there is no needle and thread used, 
and no mutilation of the magazine whatever. 
Papers can be put in or taken out of the binder 
as many times as you wish, without mutilating 
them in the least. Any month’s issue can be 
removed without interfering with the others. 

By the terms on which these were secured, 
we are able to offer one free to any subscriber 
of PRIMARY EDUCATION who will secure for us 
two new, paid-in-advance subscriptions at one 
dollar. Owing to the limited number on hand» 
and our desire to increase our subscription 
list, these binders will not be placed on sale, 
but can only be had as premiums for sending 
us two subscriptions. We have many other 
premiums for securing us new subscribers, 
and we would be pleased to send you a new 
premium list for 1899. Educational Publishing 
Co., 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 








THE NEW GAME OF 
FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS, 

This is a new fascinating and instructive 
literary game, on an entirely original and im- 
proved plan, furnishing a condensed store 
house of literary information about famous 
writers. 

The game of Authors has hitherto consisted 
of cards bearing the names of authors and a 
few of their books and usually no other 
information. 

This improved Game of Famous American 
Authors differs from everything else by telling 
just what everyone wants to know about.the 
lite of each author and the qualities which dis 
tinguish him from other writers, besides giv- 
ing a list of his leading books and some of the 
most famous of the quotations from them. 

The authors included are Aldrich, Bancroft, 
Bryant, Burroughs, Cooper, Emerson, Fiske, 
Harte, Hawthorne, Holmes, Howells, Irving, 
James, Longfellow, Lowell, Motley, Parkman, 
Poe, Prescott, Stedman, Stowe, Thoreau, 
Twain, Whitman, Whittier. 

No reference book in existence furnishes all 
of the literary information contained in this 
fascinating game, and it will be very valuable 
for reference in every intelligent family. The 
greatest care has been used to secure perfect 
accuracy throughout by the co-operation of 
competent literary critics. 

It consists of four games in one. The matter 
on every card is divided into four sections, 
under the headings, “Life,” ‘“‘Qualities,”’ “‘Lead- 
ing Works” and “Quotations.” All the matter 
can be played as one complete game, or each 
section can be used for a separate game if de- 
sired, making four distinct and interesting 
games. It is published by the Education:] 
Publishing Co., Boston, and sold for only 25 
cents per set. Teachers will do well to send 
for a circular and sample card. 





A NEW METHOD OF 
MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


Facts About the New Slocum Treatment for 


Weak Lungs, Consumption, La 
and All Cold Weather 


La Crippe, 
iseases. 


OLD CONDITIONS MET IN A NEW WAY. 


Consumption Cured and Weak Lungs Restored by this Far- 


Famed Treatment, 


a Course of Which is Of- 


fered Free to Every One of Our Readers. 


f, 
1 


These 
Three 
Free 
Bottles 
For 
You. 






Worthy of all honor and respect is the 
studious physician who spends his life in a 
continual combat with disease. 


you may now consider yourself free from 
the dread engine of destruction which threat- 
ened to carry away your life. 

You need not fear consumption. 

It can be cured. 

And those diseases of weak lungs and the 
respiratory organs, which pave the way for 
the baneful bacillus, need not be a:lowed to 
become chronic. 

They can be cured, too. 

The new Slocum System of Treatment 
drives away every symptom of these dis- 
orders quickly, surely, and thoroughly. 

The treatment is simple, pleasant, harm- 
less and adapted to all ages. 

It does not interfere with your daily em- 
ployment, or your food. 
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It consists of three remedies which are 
used simultaneously and supplement each 


| other’s curative action. 
Through Dr. Slocum, of New York city, | 


To those of our readers who wish to test 
it a complete free course of treatment will be 
sent them direct from the Slocum Labora- 
tories on request. 


Merely send your name and full address to 
Dr. T. A. Slocum, 98 Pine St., New York, 
when the three free bottles will be forwarded 
you, together with free advice on any case. 

Every first-class druggist dispenses the 
Slocum System of Treatment in large orig- 
inal packages, with full directions for use. 


If you suffer from any of the dangerous 
cold weather diseases, here is a chance for 


| you to test for yourself the workings of a 
|system of medicine which has never yet 
| failed. 
| article in Primary Epucation when writing. 


Please tell the Doctor you read this 
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The Man that Women Write to. 


There’s a man in Buffalo, who has without 
doubt, a larger number of womep correspond- 
ents than any other person, man or woman, in 
the entire country. And yet not one in a thou- 
sand of the women who write have ever seen 
the man they write to. For after all it’s not 
the man they write to but the physician. 
There’s no sex in medicine. The physician 
with this extensive correspondence is Dr. R. 
V. Pierce, chief consulting physician of the 
Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Undoubtedly Dr. Pierce owes his great popu- 
larity among women to his many and won- 
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hundred treated have been absolutely and 
altogether cured. 

Doubtless there are other reasons why mul- 
titudes of women consult Dr. Pierce by letter 
and as not the least among such reasons 
women would set down the friendly, even 
fatherly advice which the age and experience 
of Dr. Pierce enable him to give as supple- 
mental to the advice and instructions of the 
physician. Women, also, are not slow to re- 
member that Dr. Pierce, through his method 
of consultation by correspondence was the 
first physician to offer them relief from the 
unpleasant questions, the offensive examina- 
tions, and the local treatments, generally in- 
separable from the treatment of diseases of 
women by local practitioners. 

Ot course, Dr. Pierce has had many imita- 
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Dr. BR. V. Pierce and some of the prominent specialists of his staff. 


derful cures of that class ot diseases known as 
‘female troubles.” To the treatment and 
cure of these diseases he has given over thirty 
years of his professional life, and has estab- 
blished himself as the specialist par excellence 
in the treatment of diseases peculiar to 
women. 

The esteem in which Dr. Pierce is held by 
women is not to be wondered at when it is 
known that in the thirty years, and over, in 
which he has given attention to women’s dis. 
eases, he has, aided by his staff of nearly a 
score of experienced and skilled specialists, 
treated over a half a million women, and with 
such success that ninety-eight out of every 


tors, who steal the terms which his advertise- 
ments have made familiar, to use them as their 
“ catch-words,” and so to draw the attention 
of women in their direction. The most notice- 
able feature of these imitations is that, women 
with dangerous diseases are urged to consult 
by letter someone who is not a physician, and 
has neither the educational ability nor the 
legal right to treat disease. And sometimes, 
because it is impossible for these advertisers 
to lay claim to the title of physician, they raise 
a clamor of “write to a woman.” ‘Woman 
understands woman,” hoping doubtless by 
this artifice to draw away attention from the 
fact that they do not and cannot offer the ad- 
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vice of a qualified physician. But women are 
qui k to see that a w man unless educated in med- 
icine and qualified to practice, can give no advice 
upon disease that would not be liable to be as danger 
ous as the disease itself. For there is no place 
where ignorance is so dangerous as when it 
undertakes to meddle with a woman’s health. 

That class of advertisers who raise the cry of 
“write toa woman” are getting to be known 
as “ bearded women,” because the “ woman in 
the case” is a mere figure-head, a stalking 
horse to shelter the man who preys on 
woman’s confidence. An example of the pecu- 
liarly preposterous claims made by these 
people, is found in the claim that a “ man can’t 
understand a woman — just because he is a 
man.” The only way in which this can be 
interpreted as tiue is by accepting the state. 
ment in its bare literalness as of ‘man and 
woman. But it is to be noticed that there isa 
vast d.fference when you qualify the terms 
man and woman by the term physician. How 
easy it would be for such advertisers to say, 
“Write to a woman physician because a man 
physician cannot understand a woman, just 
because he is a man.” How easy it would be 
to do this if the ‘‘woman”’ who invites correspond. 
ence could or dared write M. D. after her name, and 
even then, how preposterous the statement 
would remain. For two thousand years the 
practice of medicine has been entirely in the 
hands of men, as it is in general to-day. 
Woman in medicine is a new thing, so new 
that she has not entered to any known extent 
into the field of surgery. Whatever any wo- 
man practitioner has learned of medicine, she 
must have learned in schools, taught by men, 
and from books written by men. What a 
paradox therefore is presented in the claim 
that the man who has taught woman all she 
knows about medicine, does not know any- 
thing about medicine himself. 

Women who are educated in medicine would 
be the first tolaugh at such statements. It’s 
only the woman of the advertisements, the 
**woman’” for revenue Only, and whois not a 
physician, who can afford to make such amaz- 
ing and ridiculous claims. 

But this side issue has led us somewhat a-field 
from Dr. Pierce and his great host of women 
correspondents. To these the doctor stands a 
sort of father confessor of things physical. 
Every letter is read privately, answered pri- 
vately,and its contents guarded as sacredly as 
becomes such confessions. And as many 
women are naturally sensitive about their ail- 
ments even the replies are mailed, carefully 
and securely sealed, in a perfectly plain envel- 
ope, without printing or advertisirg upon it, 
that there may be no third party to this corre. 
spondence. 

Any sick woman can have tho benefit of 
consultation by letter with Dr. Pierce abso- 
lutely without fee or charge of any kind. 

More than half a million invalid women 
have been successfully treated by Dr. Pierce, 
aided by his staff of skil ed specialists, through 
the medium of correspondence. In this way 
disagreeable questionings and abhorrent ex- 
aminations and “local treatments” are 


avoided. 
The world at large knows of Dr. Pierce, 


chiefly as the inventor of the two well-known 
remedies, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery and Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 
And it is probably the case, that in general, 
Dr. Pierce’s remedies are classed with all the 
other “ patent medicines,” and Dr. Pierce him- 
self ranked with those “ doctors” who:e de. 
grees are purely honorary or assumed, and no 
more stand for medical knowledge or experi- 
ence, than the familiar title of ‘‘ Major” in 
some sections of our country signifies that the 
bearer of it is famiiiar with siege and battle. 
Dr. Pierce does not belong to the class of | 
doctors whose titles are by courtesy only. He 
is a doctor by choice, a doctor by education, a 
doctor by practice and experience. 

Dr. Pierce’s remedies differ from most medicines, 
in the fact that they contain no alcohol, whiskey, or 
other intoxicant, and are absolutely free from opium 
and every other narcotic drug. For no other medi- 
cine prepared exclusively for the use of women, as 18 
“ Favorite Prescription,” can such a claim be truth- 
Sully made. 

The difference between Dr. Pierce’s estab- 
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lishments and all “ patent medicine” estab 
lishments is very remarkable, and is apparent 
at once to every person who has had the 
opportunity of actually comparing Dr. Pierce’s 
laboratory with that of any other institution. 
For instance, since Dr. Pierce has advertised 
to give free consultation daily by letter, many 
have imitated the advertisements and make 
an exactly similar offer. As far as the adver- 
tisements go, they make just as good a show- 
ing as Dr. Pierce. But go to these other estab- 
lishments, and ask to see the “doctor,” who 
gives medical advice, and you'll find, nine 
times out of ten, that there is no doctor con- 
nected with the establishment Compare thi3 
with Dr. Pierce’s institution, the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, with its staff of 
nearly a score of graduated and experienced 
doctors, busy every day in actual practice, its 
great special laboratory and dispensary, from 
which special medicines and auxiliary treat- 
ment are sent out daily to all parts of the 
country, its hospital, with its surgical and 
mechanical appliances and operating rooms. 
In such @ comparison you see at a glance that 
there is no institution equal to Dr. Pierce’s in 
the whole country. 

In the work of the World’s Dispensary and 
Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, there is 
real philanthropy as well as real medical and 
surgical skill. The best recognition of the 
philanthropic aspect of this work comes from 
the citizens of Buffalo, Dr. Pierce’s home town, 
who elected him State Senator, and later gave 
him a seat in Congress. From the latter posi- 
tion Dr. Pierce resigned before the expiration 
of histerm. That he should prefer to give up 
a high and honorable position in the councils 
of the nation, to serve the sick,is conclusive 
evidence of his devotion to their interests and 
of love for his profession. Perhaps we can 
offer our readers no better summing up of Dr. 
Pierce and his work tian that of President 
Garfield, who said, “‘ He is one of the best men 
in the world, and heis at the head of one of 
the best institutions in the world.” 


Permit me to acknowledge receipt of 
‘Nature Stories for Youngest Readers.” This 
seems to me a very creditab‘e production and 
one which is certain to command a large sale. 
But most particularly I wish to acknowledge 
receipt ot ‘The Song of Hiawatha,” in your 
Ten Cent Classics. This is by far the best re- 
production in eheap form of an acknowledged 
classic. I have also looked through the list of 
Five Cent Classics published on the inner 
cover. I amastonished and delighted to know 
what you have undertaken and bespeak for 
your enterprise great success. 

J. MILLSPAUGH, Supt., 
Sait Lake City, Utah. 





‘MENTAL NUTS.’’—Can you crack’em? A 
book of 100 rare old catch questions with 

ans. They create no end of debate. Mailed 10 cents 

stam>s. S. E. CLARK, 30 N. 9th St., Phila., Pa. 





To Boys and Girls 


who will sell SPEN- 
CER’S BLUING PAD- 
DLES: A postal will 
bring you 12 PADDLES 
which you sell at 10 cts. 
each and earn Camera, 
Big Cash Commission, 
or some other Premium. 


Many do it in One 
Hour. Booklet Free 





SPENCER B. P. CO., 48 Station D, Chicago. 
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DIAMOND 
STUDDED CASE 


isian Diamonds, and Rubies. Am- 

erican movement Jeweled & 

= accurately lated stem 

Sa \\ wind &eet Warranted for 


20 years. 
Bent €.0. D. $5.95 
with privilege of examination 










= galesmen coin big money. Adircss 
FAGLE WATOH ©v., 268 Broadway, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


ef} Bb) 





American Teachers’ Bureau, 
St. Louls, Mo. 22nd year 





$5,000,000 for distribu- 
tion. Shares $2.a month. 
Safe asa Bank. Send 5c 
for Bulletin. A. H. WILcox 
&Co., Station A, New York. 










MONTPELIER, VT. 

Accept my thanks for the Sketches of 
“ Raphael” and “ Millet,” and it is a pleasure 
to state that they are admirable means 
whereby children may become acquainted 
with these two great artists. 

Thanking you for your courtesy, I remain, 
with regards, 

Masow 8. STONE, 


State Supt. of Education 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLs, Mass. 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of copies 
of “ Raphael” and “ Millet” for supplemen- 
tary reading. I am pleased with the pamph- 
lets, and can commend them for supplemen- 

. tary reading in the schools. 
EDWARD H. MCLACHLIN, 
Supt. of Schools. 


PUTNAM, CONN. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 

Gentlemen :— We have just received your ten- 
cent edition of story of “Raphael” and “Millet,” 
and we congratulate you on their issue. May 
they enter the class-room in large numbers, is 
my sincere wish. To-day teachers are anxious 
to give their pupils ideas of art,and surely 
our lovely Madonnaa should take the first 
place. Your simple copies will answer the 
purpose and we trust that ere long, all the 
Madonnas will find a place in the literature of 
the school-room. 

Sr. M. GONZAGA, Convent of Mercy. 





HOW TEACHERS CAN BUY AT 
WHOLESALE, 

Every teacher and others can now buy all 
kinds of goods at the lowest Chicago whole- 
sale prices, they can tell jast what their store- 
keeper at home pays for everything he buys, 
just how much profit they are paying their 
home storekeepers on everything they buy. 

In our columns nearly every issue will be 
found several special bargains of different 
goods, offered at lowest wholesale prices by 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Ill., and any 
of our readers who will cut this article out 
and send to them with 15 cents to help pay 
the 30 cents postage, will receive free by re- 
turn mail, postpaid, their big 1100-page, 4- 
pound general merchandise catalogue, a book 
which costs them nearly $1.00 each, on which 
the postage alone is 30 cents. People who 
have this book know the lowest Chicago 
wholesale prices on everything, know just 
what every storekeeper in every line pays for 
everyibing he bnys. The book contains thou- 
sands of illustrations, tells how to order, how 
much the freight or express is on everything 
to all points. Weare informed that over one 
million farmers and others have this catalogue 
and are saving from 25 per cent to 50 per cent 
on everything they buy. The firm is thoroughly 
reliable, has a capital of over $500,000.00, em- 
ploys over 1500 people, occupies an immense 
business block and is doing an immense busi- 
ness direct with the people in every state and 
territory, and all at lowest wholesale prices. 
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If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted 
my New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE them, and all you are askéd 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“Epilepsy Permanently Cured,” FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 

W. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 





$2.95 









amination; examine and try 
it on at your nearest express 
office and if foundexactly as 
represented and by far the 
a — value you ever saw or 
rd of, pay your express nt 
OUR SP ial Orrin Phice, €3.15, 
is made of 
aterproof 
wi 
=% SERGE CLOTH, with fancy plaid 
=m lining, velvet collar, double 
detachable cape, extra full 
sweep cape and skirt gees. 
anteed latest style and finest 
tailor-made, 
FOR F REE CLOTH SAMPLES of 
everything in indies’ mackin« 
toshes, write for free Sample Book N>. 86C. ADDRESS, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO, (Inc.), CHICAGO, ILL, 
(Beare, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editer.) 
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ES For Families. 


There is no fake about this; send your atonce. Every 
person answering this advertisement can get a Handsomely Deo- 
orated Set, absolutely free—we mean it. There is no trick, 
no juggling with words, nothing but what is honest. Our offer is 
in blac! & white, no misrepresentation of any sort; everybody 
can receive & take advantage of it, & we positively will not go 
back on it no matter what it costs us. We wish to put our 

on top, & will do anything to get it in the lead quickly. 

of the best & most interesting Fashion, News & Story Papers in 
existence. You can prove all we say, the absolute truth, if you 
will send us 1 Ge. silver or 1 Se. stamps to cover expense 
age, mailing, addressing packing, & we will send you the 
paper for 3 months free. {# Every one can have their choice of 

reakfast, Dinner or Tea Set Free. 


ROPULAR FASHIONS 


packed at our expense. 
New York City, D 








COMPETENT TEACHERS WANTED 


FOR DIRECT APPLICATIONS. 


If you are ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a place in another locality; 
or your position is not entirely congenial, communicate with a Bureau which has notified 


members of KNOWN vavzancies for 19 years. 


record, we can help you. 


If you are a graduate, with a strong 


NOW is the time to eend stamp for information. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS BUREAU, (Edw C. Dixon) (420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





BENTON’S HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. 


EASY METHOD OF TEACHING PRIMARY NUMBER BY A PRIMARY TEACHER. 
A Manual of Instruction for Teachers and Mothers Based on the Principles of Froebel. 


More than two years of work systematized to meet the needs of the LittlePeople and Teachers. 
New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance, and love for the study. 


A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. 


price of the book.” 
Cloth, 8 vo. 


“ Suggestions on the Multiplication Table are worth tte 


177 illustrations. Price, 75 cents. Copies can be obtained directly of the author. Address 


EMILY E. BENTON, 


Croton, Tompkins County, New York. 
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dozen Silver plated tea 
ine liberal ind: 


AMERICAN 


TEA SET 


a 
56 PIECES. 


fully decorated & most artistic design. A 
this handsome china tea set & one dozen silver plated tea spoons for 
> Selling our Pills. We mean what we say & will givVethis beautiful tea 
set absolutely free if you comply with the extrao’ 

to every person taking advantage 
uu eters come cure for constipation, indigestion & torpid liver, if you agree to sell on! 
boxes of Pills at 26 cts. a box write to-day and we send Pills by mail, when sold send us the money & we sen PA 
spoons together with our offer of a 56 piece china tea set same day money is received. This 

tto qWrEDIOLR ers al! who received t he spoons and tea set for sel 
1OINE Co ANY, Dept. s, 30 


FREE 


Full size for family use, beautti- 
rare chance, You can 


rdinary offer wesend 
of this advertisement. To quickly 


Ye our Pills are 


EST (3th 8t.. NEW YORK OITY.- 
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FEBRUARY SPECIAL DAYS. 


Feb. 7. Dickens. 
Feb. 11. - Edison == Boone. 
Feb. 12. Lincoln. 
Feb. 22. Washington == Lowell. 
Feb. 27. Longfellow. 


IN THE 


FAMOUS FIVE CENT CLASSICS 


Will be found appropriate reading for all Special Days and Seasons of the year. 








The Young Folks’ Library of Choice Literature merits the unstinted You would be gratified to see how the “ 5c. Classics” delight my little 
praise and approval of every educator in our land. For two years I pupils. They deserve to be, and are the most popular children’s books 
have used various numbers of the books with eminently satisfactory of which I have any knowledge. 


results. LAURA M. Pyort, 
Mrs. CLARA B. WatTSON, A/idland, Texas. Belmar Pub. School, Belmar, New Fersey. 
No. ist Grade. (Large 7 ype.) Srd Grade No. 4th Grade. ( Continued.) 


2. Asop’s Fables.—1. 


Esop’s Fabl 93. Great Stone Face. 
3- Asop’s Fables.—2. 


1 ' ; 1, Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—1. 94. Snow Image. 
11. Selections from A‘sop.—t. 4. Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—2. 97. Jefferson. 
12. Selections from Aisop.—2. 7. Little Red Riding Hood. 125: Selections from Longfellow. 
73. Story of the Buds. 8. Jack and the Bean Stalk. ¢ 
74. What Annie Saw. (Nature Stories.) 13. Selections from Grimm.—t. 5th Grade. 
75. Roots and Stems. 14. Selections from Grimm.—z. 5. Story of Macbeth 
Ist and 2nd Grades > Se from Garden and Field.—1. 19. The Deserted Village. (Goldsmith. ) 
. 21. Stories from Garden and Field.—2. : 
‘ as aad ; se 37. Othello, etc. (Lamb.) 
76. Some Bird Friends. 36. Story of Tennyson. 8. The Tempest, etc. (Lamb 
77- Flower Friends. 3 47. Rab and His Friends. = toiled Mariner ? (Coleridge 
78. Flower Friends. II. 62. Story of S. F. B. Morse. re Rab tell Cis Wihnden ge.) 
79. Flower Friends. II1. 64. Story of James Watt. 54. Pied Piper of iin (Browning.) 
87. Legends of the Springtime. 68. Story of the Norsemen. 55. John Gilpin, etc (Cowper : 
69. Puss in Boots. —_— a ee ae : 
2nd Grade. 70. Story of Stephenson. 56. The Elegy, etc. (Gray.) ; 
; . : 66. Declaration of Independence. 
g. Story of Bryant. 71. Story of Irving. 
: . * 102. Nathan Hale. 
25. Story of Columbus. 98. Story of Boone. con ta Meee 
26. Story of Israel Putnam. 99. Pioneers of the West. i ei orga 
27. Story of William Penn. 100. Fremont and Kit Carson. 3 ae 
28. Story of Washington. 103. Stories and Rhymes of Woodland. I. 6th Grade. 
29. Story of Franklin. 104. Stories and Rhymes of Woodland. II. . ; Grade 
30. Story of Webster. 105. Stories and Rhymes of Birdland. I. 6. Lays of Ancient Rome.—1. (Macaulay.) 
31. Story of Lincoln. 106. Stories and Khymes of Birdland. Il. 10. Enoch Arden, (Tennyson.) 
35. Story of Lowell. 107. Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland. I. 15- Legend of Sleepy Hollow. « (I:ving.) 
42. Story of Whittier. 108. Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland. II. 16, A wth oe Sang any 
2, Story of Cooper. 17. illip of Pokanoket. rving. 
rt Story of Seite. 18. The Voyage, etc. (Irving.) 
45. Story of the Pilgrims. 4th Grade. = fpuiaes tea a a 
46. Story of the Boston Tea Party. ‘ eon ee , 
48. Story of Eli Whitney. 22. Hawthorne’s Golden Touch. 67. Thanatopsis and Other Poems. (Bryant.) 
60. Story of Edison. 23. Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples. 126. Selections from Longfellow. 
61. Story of Hawthorne. 24. Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher. 
63. Story of Louisa M. Alcott. 2. King of the Golden River. (Ruskin.) 7th and 8th Grade. 
72. Story of Pocahontas. 33. The Chimera. (Hawthorne.) 49. L’Allegro‘and Other Poems. (Milton.) 
81. Story of Cyrus W. Field. 34. Paradise of Children. (Hawthorne.) 51. As You Like It. (Shakespeare. ) 
82. Story of Holmes. 41. Evangeline. (Longfellow.) 2. Merchant of Venice. (Shakespeare.) 
89. Story of Longfellow. 83. Story of La Salle. 53- Henry the Eighth. (Shakespeare.) 
3 y 5 P 
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